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ABSTRACT 

The social policy implications of demographic trends 
are examined, to help policy makers anticipate future needs for 
services with greater accuracy. Crises such as energy needs and 
social security financitig illustrate the need for greater recognition 
of the time dimension of public policy. Many of our most difficult 
prdblems, if they are ta be tractable at £^11, must be addressed in a 
long-range setting. There are four major sections to the publication. 
Section A provides an overview of demographic trends. Examined are 
general population tr6nds, the family and household formations, and 
the aging population. Section B analyzes the impact of demography on 
sociSil programs and examines the budgetary implications of 
demographic changes. Section C deals with regional aspects of 
migration, the impact of demographic change on housing and community 
development, and central oity issues. The fourth section discusses 
the impact of demographic trends and changes on the labor force, 
educational policv, income maintenance programs, and federal health 
programs. (RH) 
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LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 



March 16, 1982. 

To the Members of the Joint Econoimc Committee: 

TnuiMuitted luTowith for tlic lusc of the members of tlir Joint Kco- 
noinic Comiuitteo nnd oilier Meinbei> of the Congress is a study en- 
(?tle(l ''Tlie Inipju't of T)enio<;raphic ('Imnges on Social Programs^] 

This study was conducted by the Congressional Research Service 
undcr'the direction of William Robinson, Senior Specialist in Social 
Welfare. It contains a series of papers by senior analysts at CRS, as 
well as senior msearcliers from the Congressional Budget Office, the 
Urban Institute, the RAND Corporation, and the T^niversity of Wis- 
consin. 

The study pro\ ides an overview of demographic trends and methods 
for analyzing their effects on the Federal budget and specific areas of 
public policy. Individual papers discuss theelFccts on entitlement pro- 
grams, central city finances, regional growth and decline, education 
and manpower, housing and community development, and healthcare. 

The views expressed in this study are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the Johit Economic Committee or any 
of its members. 
Sincerely, 

Henhv S. Eeuss, 
Chairman^ Joint Economic Committee. 



Maucu 9, 1982. 

Hon. Hkxhy S. Rku.ss, 

Oh/iimian^ Joint Kconomic Oommittec^ 

Congress oftlte United States^ W ashing ton J). 0. 

Drar Mil. Chatioias: Transmitted hci*ewith is a study entitled 
"The Impact of Demographic Clianges on Social Programs." 

The study was coordinated and edited by Mary Eccles of the com- 
mittee sta IT. 

The committee wishes to express its appreciation to the Congres- 
sional Researcli Service, ^^ith .special thanks to project director AVil- 
tiam Robinson and the authors of th.e i)apei-s for their valuable vow 
tributions t^ this volume. 

Sincerely, ' 

Ja:mks K. GAi.HKArni, 
Kxocvfh^r I)iirrfoi\ Joint Economic Committee, 
(in) 



Dechmber 4, 1981. 

Hon. Henry tf. Keuss, 

Chairinan; Joint Economic Committee^ 

Congress of the United States^ Washington, D.G. 

Deau Mr. Chairman : I am pleased to tmiismit a study entitled ^Thc 
Impact of Deniogmphic Changes on Social Progi-ams" which youi; 
committee i-equestcd. The study couSists of several papi^ autkoml pri- 
marily by senior analysts at the Congressional Keseai-cli Service, and 
supplemental by si^nior researchei-s at the Congi-essional Budget Oflice, 
as well ah private academic institutions. The project was coordinated 
by William Robinson, Senior Specialist in Social Welfare at CJIS. 

We share your intcivst iu lengthening the time horizon for consider- 
ing public i>oiicy in the United States, and welcome the oppoitunity 
to contribute to the dialogue about where we might be going as a Na- 
tion m the coming decades. In this spirit, the papei-s aresliort and writ- 
ten m nontecluucal terms to keep the i>otential juidi'ence as wide as pos- 
sible. They use the relatively solid base of projected population changes 
in the comitry to conjecture about the possible changes that may occur 
in programs designed to serve people and their needs. 

The study begins with an overview of demographic changes (au- 
thored by Dennis J.ittle of CRS), moves to ditlerent ways of i^ssessmg 
the impact of demographic changers on programs (Kobinson of CKb, 
and Paul Ginsburg of the Congressional Budget Oliice), analyzes the 
reffional dimensions ef i^pulation change (Peter Morrison of the 
HAND Corporatioix)— including the impact on housing and comiun- 
nity development (Moiion Scliussheim of CKS) and on ctmtral cities 
(Ilobeil Keischmier, formerly of CBO and now at the Ijrban Insti- 
tnte). and concludes with papei-s on lalx>i policy (hvcrett Kassalow, 
formerly of CKS, now at the Univei-sity of Wisconsin), education (K. 
Forhis Jordan of CKS), income mamtenaiue progmins (1 . Koyal 
Shipp, CKS), and health policy (Glenn K. Markus, 

1 \Vould like to express my appreciation to those ontsue CK.s who 
contributed to the project, as well as to our own CKS analysts. 1 hope 
you find the volume useful. 

Sincerely, c 

GiLUKirr Gi:i'R, 

Libra nj oj ('oii(/n'i<-s. 




FOREWORD 
By Chairman Henry S. Reuss 

This volume, compiled for the Joint Economic Commit too by the 
( '(mgiT.sMonal RcsfUK ii Service, explorch thu hOrial policy iinpliciitjons 
of tleniognvphic tr«ml.s. It iliscusbCb the major determinants of lK>pula- 
tion patterns — Mich factors ns birth rates, household composition, 
mobility, and longevity— and bliows how thcbo forces will influence 
a variety of so<'ial needs. 

rrognims whoso hejiefits are dibtributcd to individuals will Ik» 
atroiigl} atlected 13} trcndb v.liich caiibt*. the size of the target popula- 
tion to change. For example, tlebpite declining birth rates for the coiin- 
ti} a.s a whole, higher birth rateb among poor fainilieh— including in- 
creasing numbers of biitli.^ by teenagers— will contribute to rising 
welfare costs. Another jfactor alfccting the size and location of the 
poverty population, the continued growth of female-headed housi»- 
holds, will put similar piesbure on income support programs and 
further strains on financiully hard-pressed central cities. 

Thecou\crgenceof ^e^era! demographic forces -lowered birth rates, 
increiused life e.\i>ectenc}, ami the aging of the post-war baby boom 
generations— is producing a marked shift in the age characteristics 
of the population. These demofjraphic tle\elomuents arc the principal 
reason for future financial strains on the Socuil Security system; the 
rclati\ely greater nuuibci-s of elderly beneficiaries and rcduml num- 
bers of working age contributors \Vill cause major iiiibahinces after 
the turn of the century, when the baby boom cohorts reach retireiueiit 
ivri\ Such problems arc iiuite sepanite from the temporary shortfalls 
In the Social Securitv tiust funds that result from current econoinic 
conditions. In fact, if the econoinv recovei's from excessively high in- 
flation and uuemplovnieiit, demographic patterns suggest that the 
system w ill be in good suape for at leas. * de<.»ade, while the baby boom 
bulge is in its peak earning years. Thus, the demographic arithmetic 
pomts up the need to dt selop solutions to long-range piDblenis, which 
will ivipiire some lead lime to implement, but provides no basis for 
precipitous ciianges in either Social Security ta.xes or benefits. 

Generally, a better uudei-standing of demographic forces should 
help policy-imikei-s to lUiticipate future needs for siuTices with givater 
acciirjicy.4.V fter t wo decades of steady increases in tlie labor participa- 
tion of women, for example, the country must begin to deal with the 
<m)wmg demand for child cai-c facilities. Pirsoutly, publicly supporte( 
ciav care programs accoinmodate only a fraetioii of the pre-school 
children whose mothers work; between 1980 and that iiuiuber 

will tlouble, from 0 to 12 million. (\)ntinued failure to reco<^nizc tins 
need will, in addition to limiting the w ork options of women m general, 
keep millions of single-parent famili(»s in poverty and dependence on 
welfui-e. 
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III other iK)lir> arojus, tlu-s change^ in the age* composition of the 
population wiW i\\\\rX the needs for health services, particularly for 
fiicilitietj ami manpower to provide relatively long term euro of the 
elderly. At the othei end of the age hcale, a relatively smaller popula- 
tion will exiht in the a«,^e gron()s tvpictdly .served by educational in- 
.^tilutionb, although the population with Special needh' — such a.s Eng- 
libh language iuhtmction. coiuix'U.satory education for the disadviui- 
taged, or adult retraining— will pi^obably increjise. 

Kogioual uiigiatlon patterns— particularly shifts of population to 
the Sunbelt and from metropolitan areas to suudler coluuuinitics— 
albO recpiire major polic> adjustuuMith, to overcome the problems of 
growth or shrinkage. .Out migrations generally leave an area with a 
tlhspropcutionateU impo\eri>hed and dependent iK)pulation, and re- 
duced linancial aliilit v , due to an eroded ta.x ba.se and likely declines m 
Ke/lerai uid, to proxide for Mu h needs. The growtli areas, n\ contrast, 
often lack the ph>Mcal iufra.structure and public services needed to 
accommodate an oi'derly expansion. 
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A. INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 



INTRODUCTION 
By William llobinson* 

Crises focus attention. The encrgj' ^^crisis'' caused us to ask \why we 
as a nation did not foresco the tiino when oil supplies would .Lccoine 
scarce relative to demand, and adopt policies years ago that would 
have becii loss painful than tlioso we now face. Concern about social 
security jfinanciiig has developed rather abruptly, is serious na^', and 
will become even more acute beginning about the period 2020-2030. 

These crises, though vastly ditferent in nature, share at least one 
common element. They both illustrate the need for greater i-ecogni' 
tion of the time dimension of public policy. It is no longer eriougn to 
ixisolve current problems, or problems that loom for one or two years 
hi the future. Many of our most difficult problems, if tiiey arc to be 
tr.actable at all, must bo addressed in a long-range setting. This is 
cSrtainly tlie case with social security, whore we must address both 
an immediate financing crisis while also beginning to move on even 
more serious problems that will develop in the ne.xt 40 or 50 years. 

Trying to formulate public policy in the cojitext of today^s shaky 
economy, stringent budget, and shifting political currents is tricky 
business. Adding the time dimension makes an already difficult task 
seem even mora problematic. Yet, the energy and social security ex- 
amples make it clear that some pi-obleuis requiixi a longer time dimen- 
.siou to be addressed adequately. This I'cqtiirement to look into the 
future doesn't necessarily mean a return to soothsaj-ers or haruspex 
{those intrepid early futurists who saw the future m the entrails of 
animals). There are some forces acting on society that ai'c more pre- 
dictable and studied so scientifically that it would be foolish to over- 
look their future coneequenccs. One of the most solid bases for a look 
into the future is demography — the study of |)opulation changes. 

Demographic changes have received increasing attention over the 
last decade. Most members of Congress and congi-cssional staff are 
aware of one or all of the following demographic trends: birthrates 
are down; the population is aging; single-headed households are up; 
the nnmber of working mothers is hicreasing; and people are moving 
from the snowbelt to tlm snnbolt. Thcso trends and other intenictions 
are the determinants of the siise, composition, and location of the 
population of the United States. ^ 

Following its own extensive investigation of long term trends in 
10 public policy areas, the Joint Economic Committee requested the 
Congressional Research Service (CRS) to explore the impact of de- 
mography ou social programs. Wo have begim with a series of short 

•Senior SpeclaUstJo Social WeUtre. Coogresalonal RoieArch Scrrlce. 
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papers designed to explore the possible future i!u^)lications of de 
niogiaphic cimngeh on huuum resource programs. Iho collectiofi ro 
Hects a desire to reach a \vidc aridience, presenting the material in 
a Inioht conversational termb, with a minimum of footnotes or tccluiicnl 
language. Xunibeics arc kept to a inininnun, but where they are used, 
reflect 1980 cejisus data. 

The opening paper by Dciuus Little of CHS provides a detailed 
overview of the de nographic c hanges that have takoi> place iu the Na 
tion duriTig the last decade w ith .soine i)rojections as to \T!M»t we might 
expect during the 108Os. Petor Moiri.son (of the RAND Corporation) 
provides a more in depth aTialysis of regional Tui'jration trends. The 
pape!-sh\ Rol)iu^on (CKS) and Paul Giu.sburg (Cougreshiomvl Rudg 
ct Office) try to pro\ide aua!\tical frameworks for translatuig demo 
graphic rhanges into program and hudgi»t impacts. 15Ncrett Kassalow 
( foruK rly at CHS, uo\V at the Vi\i\ el•^i^y of AVi^consin) focube.s on the 
impatt of demographic changes on the labor uuirket. Robert Reis 
ehauer ( foruu^rly Deputy Director at CBO, now Senior Vice President 
of the I'rlmn Institute) assesses the effects of dtMno^rraphy on the con 
tral city ; while Morton Scluihshcim (CKS) traces the impact on hous 
ing and comniunitj de\elopment. The \i\^t three papers in the series- 
lake a rh)he look at the demographic iuipactson three human resource 
polic\ au aa.s. Forbis Jordan (CHS) examines education issues; Royal 
Shipp (CHS) explores the close tie between (lemogpj\phii- changes and 
several income maintenance programs; and GlOnn Markus (CUS) 
I lows with some provocative thoughts on health policy in the future. 
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OVERVIEAV OF DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 

By Dermis L." Little* ** 
I. Intkouucdcon 

0\er the past tU-cade or two our nation has experienced significant 
ileiiiogrnpiiic ohangi*s \\\\\vh vaisc in^povtant hninan resonirc issues for 
the lOSOsand heyoiul. The hifjhlights include: 

—For U stnii<rht }i'iii-i> (IDri-MOGi), dnrin*; the haby boom, births iw 

the Vnitcil States exceeded four million. 
-^Birthrateh hnve rcaiained Uelow natural replacement rates since 

— ciK rent rate i> l.HS births per woman of cbiUlboaring a;^c while 
the replacement rate is 2.1. 

—With a declining: birth rate, innni<;ration (le*?al and ille^jal) plays u 
{^reat role in .structuring tbo ethnicity, c\iUure, antl value of ovir 
society; 

— tho emphasis in inunigratiou patterns to theT'^mted States has 
shifted from AVestorn Europe to Latin America ami Asia. 

A ..igni^cant iuciXMise in the number of '^kids with kids" (teenage 
pi-eguuncios). 

—An incix^rtsing proportion of the population over GO and this pro 
portion is expected to continue to nicrcaso; 
— median age has tnoved over 30. 

— ChuTifies in family structure, eomncsition, and life style; 
— later umrriagcs and fewer childrcuj 

—a higher divorce rate and a sharp ri^e \n one pixMit fanuhes, 
—by 11)00 two-thirds of all households may be without children. 

--A continual increase in the number of women entering the work 
foiH:e (mainly married women) ; 
---froin 1017 to 1078 female parlicipaUoii in tlio labor force in- 
creased by 15 million, or from 32 percent to 50 percent of the 
female population ago 10 and over, and 
—from lOiO to 1990 an additional 11 million incivase is fom-ast. 

-A concentration of central city outiaignUion among ,voiiii}; fauiilio** 
in thu $15,000-25,000 incomo range* " 

-Gains in population in the Sunbelt h central cities (primarily due to 
annexation) but a decline in some cities with populations of one 
million or more. 

-Xoitheahtern and North (-entral centml cities losing population, 
with the metropolitan aivas, i^wficucral, .showing iiu-mises; 
—a sli«ilit incix^ui^o in the oN^DraTl nite of interregional migration; 



*SnecuaHi In Kiitum Hwarcli aiuI PopulAtlMa rollty. Sclenct Pol Icy Ri^Msircli DlvUIoii 
•*\Yn)i aiiiirllniUutu frum Kui:^iie P. uu>U, Attnl.^st In AmerUiktt Natluiml <:u\vriimeiit 

(3) 
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—a* reversal in tho traditional black oulmigration from the 
South; and 

—rural areas outpacing cities in rates of population <;rowth. 

In tho sccHonb w hich follow .sonu; of the^c troiulj> and highlights of 
a few of their huumn resoni-cc policy implications arc described. 
(Peter Alorpison's paper deals with i-e^ionnl and mm! migration 
trends and Kobert Keischauers paper highlights ccntml city demo- 
graphic treads.) 

^ II. Somj: Gknkkai. PovuuvnoN 'Ikkno.^ 

The now faniou.s baby boom ocxinn-ed jn tho Unit^ States between 
il)lG and As table I indicates, there wcix> 11 straight voais with 
more than fonr niillioa births each year and these cliihh-en have over- 
^ ruwdeiK .suroo.s.sivclv, the maternity \uird.s the schools, and the work 
force, 'riu'^ ^i^.t' «t tins ngi\ cohort, i^> one of the piw^^sm^es on the existing 
hou>in;r market and .sometime after the turn of the centn^; their largo 
uiuubei>>' w ill phur new .st hi\\\\t> on public and pri\ nte pension syslcm.s. 

» TABLE I.— BABY BOOM AT A GUNCC 
t Bfiin. mi, tnM. 19$4, pMk ytir. (4.U?,000 biitht): yun with mof« thtn 4.000.000 buths; 

(vfM * Boomyesa Pnk ytir 

siith ^ ms-w 

AHil; tnmcoJlm.w>fk!oK»^. ^ « 

AuJO. Komi buym,... , , .JS^tSi I'i? 

MttctlUnt^it centum diU and Petet Moriiton. fo^ubttprt Rtsetich Centcf, lh« Rind Corr 

While, the ab>ohitc mx.o of the ^)Opulation in the Tnited States has 
been inca^asjngj the fertility rate in the United States ha.s decelerated 
to a point that ij» below the" rate of natural ivnlacement (births minus 
deaths). In faciV, except for the interlude of the baby boom following 
World War II, tl^e birth rate appeal's to Imve been declinln^c .^ince 
the Ix^ginuing of the ci ntury. Yet , asshown in (ignjv Lit was only dur- 
. ing the ll»TOh that the birth rate fell kdow the mte of natmal ivplace * 
ment*^ ' 

In terlh^ of >iHH.-ilic nnmbei^^ the Aircil lOSO Censu.s found that our 
nations total population had incmisci^o *22U.50-KSi5 peonle for lin 
UA percent million plus) increase over the 197t) level. Thi.s is? tho 
lowest rate of growtli for a deciide since the Gi*cat Dcniyssion and the 
Cen>il:> liuivau e.\pecti> even lower nitesoTgmwth in this decade- less 
than ten i>ei*cent and .slowing to le.ss thai! seven peix*ent in Jhe 1990s.* 

Xatnml population pfrowth adds appr/)xinuitely 1.(5 million to the 
population each year and legal inuuigrution addban additional 400,000 
n\dividuals Or '*25 percent to the natund populati(. i growth. Demog- 
raphers TjCOu Bouvicr of the Population IJefei ^a\^ Bureau and 
Michael Titelbanm of the Ford Foj^mdation klieve that ilfej^al innui- 
gmtion accounts for an additionallr) to 25 percent of the annual X^S. 
population growth. AltJiough tho total nuud)er of illf^gal inunigrants 
now living in the nation is upknown, Ihe range is e&(inmted by tlie 

» I^vlnf. I)Anl^l. n^mojrmohic Tf<^n^!^ Shtrmc th^ Nation. Uemarku hrfurt* Ux* Ponw 
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Figure 1. Total FenUity Raie$for U.S. Women: 1917-1979 
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Source: <:it«l In Houvler Leon. "Xmerlcn's Knby Hoom Gcnt-rntlon : The Fnteful Bulge." 
Pohtitntlon Ueferencc Burenu, vol. 35. no. 1, x\prll 1980, d. 



Census Biiraiu at three to six million. With these patterns of growth 
as background, the follow ing sections deal with the composition of the 
ago structure, the rate of iniinigiation and the country of origin pat- 
terns. ^Tho distribuUon of the population is covered in Morrison's 
paper.) , ^ 

.4. A Shift in the Age Stvuctxire 

The aging of the baby boom children coupled \v\{\\ a declining birth 
rate will liavc a large impact on the relative .size of future population 
ago gioups. As uoted in table II there already has Iwcn a decline in the 
young school-age cohort (ages 15 and nnHer) affecting education. 
There will Im a decline in the rate of growth of the labor force due to 
tho decline in the relative size of the year old age group. 

TABLE ll.-AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 1970-95 » 
> IPirctnlin eaehift groupl 



Att 



IS and under. 
l&to24 . . 
25 to 3t . 
35 to 44 
45 to 64 . 
6S and over 



1970 


1977^ 


1985 


1995 


30.2 


^5.7 


2..S 


24.0 


IS. 7 


'16.9 


14.8 


12.1 


12.6 


15.6 


17.3 


15.4 


11.4 


10 9 


i3.5 


16.0 


20.4 


20.1 


18.9 


20.2 


9.7 


10. t 


11.6 


12 3 



i This distribution asturn^l iht annuit ott of giowth of the population (0.7 to 0.8 percent) m\\ continue into the mid 
1980 s. me to 1 peictnt.as the numbei of women of chiMbeannt age increases, and fall to 0.6 percent in tho earlier 
199ys at a declining number of women enter childbesring age. 
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There will be a rise in the young adult category fages 25-44), the 
••btiby boom" bulge, and a rise in the percentage and the absolute num- 
ber of individuals over (55. As a result, the proportion of the popula- 
tion age 24 or younger would decline by more than 20 percent, mov- 
ing from 46 percent of the population to 36 percent. However, the 
population aged 65 or over would rise 27 percent. These shifts will 
have a major impact upon numerous public policy issue areas includ- 
ing college enrollments, the all volunteer armed forcoij, the availability 
of initial entiy workei-s, and various health delivery systems. 

B.Kids With Kids 

In 1977, 17 percent of all natural births in the United States were by 
teenage girls and approximately 44 percent of these births occurred 
out.side of marriage. 13y contrast, teenagers in 1050 bore only 12 per- 
cent of all children. If present rates continue, approximately one in 
li\e of toilay s 14 year old jjirls will become pregnant before reaching 
lier eighteenth birthday. Newsweek rei>orted in the fall of 1980 that 
nearly 50 percent of Americas 10.3 million young women age 15 to 
19 have had prenmrital se.\ — almost double the 1971 rate.- 

It is estinmted that during 1979 over 1,000,000 teenagers (for tlie 
lifth straight year) became pregnant with approximately 600,000 of 
them gi\ ing hath. In 197G teenage abortions accounted for 32 percent 
of tlie nation s legal abortions. ^ 

An Urban Institute analysis indicates that in 1975, $4.05 billion, ap- 
proximately half of the money paid to families enrolled in the pro- 
gram of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), went 
tu liousehohls containing women who had borne their livbt child while 
.*>till teenagei"S. Using dilferent assumptions and methodology, the 
Stanforil Kescareh institute (SRI) calculated that the 442,000 "fii-st 
teenage births ' in 1979 caused $760 million in government expendi- 
tures that }ear for welfare and medical costs. SKI defined welfare 
lObth to inchnle food stauiph, other nutrition programs, subsidiised 
hublic housing, and social^ services, as well as AFDC. SKI projected 
long range total welfare and medical expenditures for these chil- 
dren in e.xcesh of ^ billion: billion in medical expenses over a 
nine-year period and $7.1 billion in welfare costs ever in a 19-Year 
period.^ 

For teenagei mothci's, the social problems arc nuinifold. There are 
iiighcr rii^ks of deatii and medical conii)lications; .suicide and child 
abuse are iiigher tiian ana^ng older groups; and, as eight out of ten 
unmg moihei.^ drop out of hi^li school, prospects for eniployinent and 
^^elf Mipport are hmited. Existing day care centei's otier" little im- 
mediate as^ihtance hecau.se more tlxan three fourths of all day care 
irntci*s in tiie United State.^ refuse babies under two years of age.* 

MiHjre. KrlHtln. Teena}:e Motlierhood . Social aiuI Kconorate Coiiscquencoit. Washington, 
D.C. . Thf Urban InntUuto. Spring li»80. p,., Tlio (innieH 1V*»naKer8 lMa,v, NVwNWf«»k, 
SepttMnher 1080. pp. I8^r>.'i. ana GrasHlo'. CharleH. TeemiKe Pru«n'UicleH . 0<)vernnu*nt or 
liuUvldurtl Solution. Conurowslonii: RoconK Oct. 12. 1078. p. I'i7ri«. 

» *Clj|hlron HaNlnt,' ChUdron . The Cost to Ooverninent U LarRo. AcrosH tlw* ltoar<l." 
ronfvronco Uoanl, v. 10. July 107J). pp. 7 11. Kristin A. Mooro. ♦'TecnaKi* Chlltlhlrth ami 
W^Ofaro lM»ponih»nej'.*' Family IMimnlnK lVrHi)HJtlv«»s. \. 10. no. 4, July/An>r. 1078. pp. 

23rt. It Hhouhl be noted tliat only a small percuntaKe of pcr»ons' recflvlnK wolf an* 
(N)iitlnm' to renal In on the rolls for a lOsvesir period. 

♦ ('urd. Joiieflna J. "Consequenccrt of Artftlosccnt Chlltlhcarlni: for the Younj: TarentN 
riiturr ri'rsonal and Profesnlonal I4fo. .\mcrlcan InstltntoH for Research." Palo Alto. Call 
i.»rnla. June 1077. and Scharff, Kathleen Rudd. '•TecnnRo I'roKnancy. Wh^- the Kpldenilc. 
WorklaK Pa pern." .March and April 11)70. 
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C\ Immigration and Minorities 

As noted earlier legal immigration accounts for approximately 25 
percent of tho annual population increase of the United States and 
illegal inuuigi ation ninv account for as much as 10 to 25 percent more- 
acconling to one estiumte. In examining our nation's profile, imnu- 
gration \> important in terni,^ of the abiiolute number of people enter- 
ing the rmted States ami in terms of their country of origin. Ihe 
United States hab bet carefull} defined limits on the number of aliens 
it admits legall} into the country, and with the decline in the nation s 
birth rate, mnmgration (legal and illegal) lias become a very visible 
public policy issue. . • 

Unrest in southwist<irn Asia, the Cuban oxodus, a rapidly growing 
Mexican population, ami relative economic prospei'ity iii West rn 
Kurope arc ju.st a fe\\ of the factor.s that account for the shift in legal 
munigratioii to the United States from Europe to North and Central 
^Vjuerica luid Abia. During the 1967--76 perioilj North America (in- 
cluding Mexico, Cuba, and the Wcbt Indies) led idl other regions with 
l,r)07,'bi4 inunigrnnts. This was an increase of 4;L4 i)eitent over the 
pre\ious decade and Mexico accounted for approximately one-third 
of this increiuse. These shifts are reflected in taole IV. 

Statistics in the I nited States concerning minorities arc at times 
diliicult to follow, (or the Matistics until 1970 were generally broken 
mto {wo categories, white and minority. Essentially, the term "minor- 
it\" was taken to mean blacks and Asians. Ilispanics were grouped 
u'ith whites despite their cultural and linguistic diiference^. However 
it is clear that iuci easing Hispanic immigration, coupled with a higher 
birth rate for Ili.spanics ali-eady in the United States, has made the 
United States one of the largt\st Spanish speaking nations in the 
world. 

TABU UI.-LEGAL iMMIGRATlOH TO THt UNITED STATES BY CONTtNENT. FISCAL YEARS 1956^65 AND 1967 76 1 

_™ 

Continent 195^65 1967-76 Percent chanfe 

fMfODe 1.400.051 1.016. 110 - 27.4 

- .. 224.342 1.052.6M +369.2 

fwa 22,924 63.S78 +179.1 

NiaVAmenca:::::.::,:..::::; i.ow.983 1.507.434 +43.* 

"S^"^'!^':-—^ i2:oM 3^:23? 

Total. 2.871. 153 3.833.219 +34.9 

* DepiflmtnlJ ol Justice. Laboi. and State, U.S. Interagency Task Force on ImmUfalion Policy. Staff Report. Marrh 1979 
p. 124. ' 

The 108U Ceii.«>tis identified approximat^i^y 1L6 million persons (6.1 
peiw^ht of the population) lus being of Spanish origin. This is up con- 
Mdeiahl> fiom the 1970 ei>timateh of 9.3 million. The pmbability of this 
tremi coittintiiiig i.^ reasonably high, for it is estimated that Uatm 
Ameiica\s popuhitioa will dottble in 25 yeai's from 300 million in 1977 
to appioxiiiiately GOO million. Mexicos population clotibled from 3ti 
niiihou in 10r>H to (U million in 197b and is expected to dotible again by 
1998. ()\er approximately tho .^^lme time Central America's poptihvtion 
ih estimated to double and reach 39 million inhabitants.^ 

^ \usojj Koborto. nisnaulcH In the Unlte<l States. Yestenlfty. Today, ami Tomorrrow. 
1 ht" Futurist. \ol. XIV. iio. 4. Au^just 108O. im. 11 aiul ; aud .\merlcuu Couiiell of Life 
luMirauee. Soelal Hvseureli Servlei-'a. Uiita Traek 5. i>. 30, 
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Over the last decade, the*iiation's black population grow by 17 por- 
cefit, considerably fjister than the 11 percent overall increase in the 
nation's population. In all, the nun\l)cr of blacks expanded from 22.6 
million to 26.5 niillion or from 11.1 to 11.7 peiTOnt of the total popula- 
tion. The increa^^e is partially a result of improvements in the 1980 ' 
Censuh procedure's for enumerating predominately black neighbor- 
hoods, and a biith rate which is generally higher than the white popu- 
lation's. Mis.sissippi is the S^tate with the largest percentage of blacks 
(nioi*o than 35 jxjrcent of its residents) . Sonth Carolina and Ijouisiana 
Mi*o nc.\t with about 30 percent. By contrast more than a third of New 
Moxico'.s jx>pulation are Hispanic; one in five Texans are; and almost 
one in five Califprnians arc. Ilispanics outnumber blacks in 18 States." 

III. TiiE Family and Household FoiotATioNS 

An> belief timt Americans ilo not place top priority on tlie family and family 
life is completely refuted by the results of tlxis smrvey. The llmilngs represent a 
ringin^i endorsement of the family in American life.— George Gallui) — 1980 

A 1980 Gallup survey found that eight out of ten Americans 18 yeai^s 
of age or older say that families are either the "most" or "one of the 
most impoi-tant" elements of their lives. Yet, the "American family^' is 
a subject ot nuich concern, Avith anxiety over its futuixi seeming to esca- 
late during the ilociule of the 1970s, Increasing divorce rates, declining 
birth ratoto, a thaq) iucimse in thepn>portion of single-parent families, 
and the emergence of the elderly m American society as a significant 
group with its oun problems ha\ e all contributed to a reexamination of 
the status and adecinacy of the family. The torn "reexamuiation'' is 
used becau.se history show.^ that since the time of the Founding Fathei-s, 
(tvcry generation has expressed its doubts about the stability and con- 
timiity of the family. For example, in the A^|uerican Eevolutionary era 
nnich anxiety uas expri^ed al)out the ix^-^ible disappearauco of the 
American family, and during the Civil AViir the nation's crisis was f iv- 
quoutly projected onto the fat^ of the family itself. 

One prohhwu in any di.scuhhion of the family i.^ that the ht^ili^tics 
u.M»d to desriiln* the familN are InxM^d on dillorent delinition.s. If one 
tU»linc.'^ thi» nurleai fauiih us tv pical of the lO.'JOh, with hn.sband us sole 
j»ru\ide» and wifi^ as hoinenuiker' raisin*? oH^pring, .Mu*h a family is 
iK'i'omiug a rare (but rlnirly not \vt extinct) sikh'U\n. Statistics indi- 
cate I hat thi^ honsi'hold now reprcbcnlh from se\en to ten percent of 
all houM*lu)ld> with children under IS. IIowovcm*, mai i ied couples with 
chihiien undei IS eon.^titute ahnost :\'2 poieent of all houhohold^ and 
marriod i on|>les w ith no ehihlmi under 18 con.^^tiinte an additional 30 
perientof all houc^ehohU l^ihon.^ living alone couhtiUite an additional 
*M) percent of all househohhs. AVhile numy of the latter are the elderly, 
thi.^.^tati.^tii alho iuilndeh ^rown rhihlreu w ho are not umrried and are 
living alone.^ 

( omiwu'ed to the earl> lOOOh, the ago at the tinu» of lir^t marriage is 
increasing; the birthrate is declining; and the periml of *vhild fmO' 
Ncai-s of nnn riage Inus im rea.seil about 14 years. (The peiiod of child 

« iCi'lnhoWl IJotMTr, C*im»k »h SHowm 17 Pcn'ont Orou tli «f Ulncks I.fil OtlnT I'.S. 
OroiiiiH, Now York TImos. Fchnmrv 24. 1081. i>. A-1 nml A-12 nna Tlie NinnlnTs Ni»ws. 
SiiDnlenu nt to Am^rlcnn noiiiotrriphlw. no. Apr. 20^ 1^81. 

' Sn*<«mftn. Mnrvin R. PoKlthi* FaniUv Functlonlnir p. 1 . nnd Olcli* Jniiot ZoUlnuor 
I)lMrtiiiln«t!oii. Sex Rolo« nnd Clmncln« FnniU.v Structiiro. p. 51. Papers presented to the 
Ucsenrcli Korum anil Fnnaiy Issues. White House CoDforeiicc on FuniUles. 

o it) 
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iH'itrin*; liius Iktii .sli()rt<)ncd hy three years and the period after the 
ehiUlren lease home has increjusiHl b\ 11 ycai's). Tlie ilivorce ruto has 
doubUnl so that approximately 10 "pera^nt of all marriages end in 
divorce. T\ik^ "reconstituted" or **hlended'' family iscomi)cth T^w^tively 
with the VXi{}> t\ pc of nucleai faniilj . These chan<>:CvS have had a major 
impact on the M/e and the rate of liou.>ehold formation in the United 
States anil these changes nia} significantly alfect our nations sociiU 
welfare policies. 

Currently, non-famil}, nuHti-person hou.scholds comi)ribe o.i per- 
cent of all households ^nd this includes unmarried couple.s as toU 
as unrelated ailult.-i .sharing a dwelling to reduce theii living expenses. 
Single or one-parent fanalie?^ will be discussed below. AVhile it ap^^ears 
that traditional family values nniy be under pressure, the family is 
.•>till hn.sicall^N nuclear but nuMc likel\ to Ix; charactiu ized by later mar- 
riages* two wage earner.^, dela}etl births, and other new patterns. 

By 11)90 this .-situation couhl change considerably* If one assumes 
that the cuuent pattern of low fertility continues thiough the decade, 
as mail} tus half the women born during the nud-1950s will still be 
ihihlle.v> or with ouly one child. As a result, a declining pit)portion of 
all housidiohU will ha\e young children present. According to one 
projection. 1)\ the Joint Center for Urban Studies of MIT and liar- 
\aril, by iwh half of the r)0 million married couples Avill not have 
* ehihlreii umh i tlu^ age of ir> li\ ing at home. If one adds this fif^ure to 
tlm projected 20 million fiMuale-heailcd hou.seholds without children, 
ami the projin teil 14 million housi»holds headed by men without chil- 
dren present, the calculation conu\^ to almost GO inillion households 
without ehihlreu or almo.^t two-thirds of the projec ted total number 
of IDIM) households. r 



Inteutwnied with the trend toward smaller families (the two-child 
faniilj is the leimrted desired norm and intentional childlessness also 
has increased in recent years), has been a noticeable incivase in the 
percentage of Mi\e.s who earn incomes. From 1947 to 1078 approxi- 
mately l.> million women ^\eI■e a(hled to the labor force and from 107J) 
to the end of the eighties an additional 11 million women uill join 
them, l^y lUOO, according to the MlT-HarNard leport, the oue-eariier 
hii^handV wife household w ill clearly l>o the excei)tion. for such house- 
hold?, will account for only U i)cir'ent of all hous(»iiolds as compared 
with 4") percent in lOOO. The report also estimates that wi\es ^vill con- 
tribute about 40 i)crccut of all family income in 1090, couii)aivd to 
alK)ut '2i) percent in 1980,^ 

The policy implications of this shiftare quite significant. As just one 
dlustrationi au Crhan Institute study in 1977 found there were 0.4 mil- 
lion children under agc^ix with mothers in the labor force. Of this 
total, an estimated 1.4 nlimon children or 22 percent received federally 
subsidixed ilay care at a cost to the P^ederal Government of $l,0:)r) per 
child. By 1990, because of the increasing number of ^vomen euterinff 
the work force, there are projected to be 10.5 million children in need 
of iFay care. If one assumes the proportion of children receiving fed- 

* n«ii(» Mars Jo. ct a! Tho Vrhau UoiiM'hold In the lOSOs- .\ UcinoKraplilc niwl Kco- 
imiitir I'Vr'<peftlv<« I'rban Ill^tltut«^ Waslihijjtoii. .\|>rU IDSO. rrepnre<l for the Depart 
meiit of Uoi)8lnKnn<l Urban Ucvolopmeut. 
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erally subsidized care and the cost per child to icnmin constant, Fed- 
eral costs would increase by 71 percent to $2.4 billion. If one ad]usts 
for inflation the total' Federal expenditnies conld be considerably 
liigher.' ^ ... 

B. Tlomehold Fonnation and Composition 

Although the rate of popuhit ion ;^'ro\\ th has been declinin<r and hoine 
►States are experiencing zei-o iwpnhition growth, our nation hii.s ex- 
iKiriciiccd a remarkable increa,se in the rate of household fonnation. 
According to the 1080 (Vu.sjis, during the last decade the niiniber of 
housohold.s increased by 27 percent from t)3.4 million to 80.4 million. 
At the same time the number of i>cif>ous in households incivuscd by 
only 12 percent. Changes in the type of fiimily patterns and in the 
rate of foriiiation have led to a decline in the average household size 
from 3.11 in 1970 to 2.75 in 1980. Every category of household, ex- 
cept married couples with children, increased in absolute nmulK'i-s. 
The increase in one-parent families ha.s l)een terme<l by the trndition- 
ally conservative Census Jhireau as "dramatic," for durmg the 19<J>s 
oue-piiient families increased by 2.6 million or 79 percent. In 19<0, 
about 11 percent of all families with children living at homo weiv 
maiutaine<l by one pai-ent. By 1979 this pi-oi>ortion had mcreiused to 
1!) percent. Over two-thirds of all one-parent famihe.>, were main- 
tained by whites in 1970. hut at the same time appiwimately oO jkm- 
eeut of black families with children at home were inamtainctl by one 
parent. More than a third of the children \wv\\ m the 1970s will sik-'ikI 
part of their childhood living with only one parent. 

The policy implications of tliis shift for social programs are also 
><i.'uificant. For example in 1979, according to the Bmean of the 
Census, 24 ixsrcent of the female headed hou.seliolds Inul ircomes l>e- 
low S!5,000 and roughly 48 pei-cent of all families below the poveity 
level* were maintained by women with no husband i)rescnt. ]5y con- 
Mast 40 i>ercentof married couple families in 1979 had incomes above 

* hu?i!)80 studv conducted h/tho National .Vssociatioji of Hlementaiy 

School Principals and the education brancli of the Charles Kettering 
■ Foundation, it was found that children from one-paivnt faiinlies are 
\wico as likely to do poorly in elementary school and m high school. 

They were reported to be three times as likely to be expelled; and 

twice as likely to drop out. 

IV. Ouu .\.GiN-(i Poi'Lianox 

Since 1900 the percentage of individuals in the l-nite.l States over 
the aire of C.-) has increaM-d steadily. In 1900 individuals over ()o com- 
prisod four percent of the total popuh.cion. Hy 1950 this percentage 
Lul doubled to oight peivent, and by 1980 it was approximately 11 
Deiveiit. By 20;50. onlv no yeai^ from now, the niimlH'r of elderh (().> 

US) is projected to reacfi from 17 to 22 percent of the population, 
5h the estimates varyi"? according to difrerent hirth and dea h 
nite projections. The following table .reflects past and proje.-ted 
changes in the composition of onr nation s elderly population. 

nicnt of HousInK nml Urban DevelODracnt. ^ 
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TABLE IV.-PERSONS 65 AND OVER 

Number <in PtrcentoJ Over 75 j» j pef-ctnt 

millions) populJtion ofeSindovef 



1900 3 M si 

:::::::::: m h m 

1960...... — ?1 111 10.8 36.8 

}|" • Wm l?i 

fc:":::::::::::::::::::"::":":-:'^''*-- ^4.837 ".9 43^ 

• ~ Tj 

Note:a.wCtnsuspfo,ectionsfofthost65andovef will not ^^ 'viilibit until 1^^^^^^^^ Thenew projections wil 

issumo impfovtmt.its in Iht mortality latt and thus tht absolutt numbers should bt Isrier. 

Sourct: Miscellaneous Ctnsus publications released prior to the availability of 1980 census. Assumes •xistinj rate o 
morUHty and a birth rate of 2.1 births ptr woman of childbearing tie. 

Tim cnnent ium\m- of aged (65+ ) in the United States is approxi- 
iiiatelv -25 million and the absolute nunil)ers are g^o^^vinx at a rate 
ai)pro\iinatelv twice that of the general population. Ihe elderlv com- 
prise about lo'^million consumer households. (Abont oiw out^f every 
five lioiisidiolds in the I'nited States is headed by a person 65 yeai-s or 
older.) Approxiinatolv ;5.6 million older persons (15 percent of the 
total) are expected to have incomes below the poverty level, Ihis 
<rrowth in the nuiulxMS of o\dtr \>Qvsoi\s has important unplications for 
public and privates i)ension and income maintenance programs, as a 
siil)tjequont paper (Shipp) will more fully discuss. 

Table V shows the clianges in life expectancy froai 11)00 to lUoO 
and from lOoO to 1078. The key question is what shifts, if any, will oc- 
cur between H)80 and theyear 2000. 

TABLE V.-LIFE EXPECTANCY » 

■ 1900 19S0 1978 



Life expectancy at birth: .,3 55 5 69.*, 

' T01.1 -- "-^ 

Life expectancy at ilt 65: jl 5 12 8 14.1 

low : _ ^' 

I Nitionil Cintir lot Hiilth Stitliticv 19*0. 

Increasing longevity could have a strong negative impact upon tlio 
solvency of .some public and a few corpoi^ite retirement programs. As- 
suming an eight percent inflation rate and a pension adjusted for in- 
flation, a person who starls with letiienient benefits of $300 a month at 
n<'o 6;-) would receive $87,000 in retirement over a remaining lifetnnc of 
14 veal's (the 1950 lifo expectiincy of a 65 year old) . However, with a 
life expectancy of 16 moa> Years (ns it was in 1978), 25 percent more 
money or about $10!),000 will have to be dispensed. 

With many of the elderly migiatmg to the Sunbelt and/or to non- 
.inetropolitftii America (upper Michigan, Missouri, Arkansius, ^ew 
IlamDshire, New Mexico. Oregon, Californui, and Florida), some 
States liave experienced sharp changes in the age structure of their 
population over the last decade. Nevada's older population almost 
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doubled; Arizona's increased almost 80 percent; Florida s was up 63 
percent; and the elderly populations oi Hawaii, New Mexico, and 
Alaska "were up more than 50 percent. / 

For those retirees heading to non-metropolitan America, there may 
bo major transportation problems. Son\e lo percent of the rural liouse^ 
holds, 57 percent of the nual poor, and 45 iJercont of the f ural elderly 
do not own an automobilf^. Moreover, only »31 percent of the nation's 
20,000 towns with a population of 50,000 or less arc served by a public 
transit system and since 1972, 1,800 small towns have lost intercity bus 
service. As a result,^the transportation needs of the elderly must be mot 
in one of three ways : (1) special transportation (taxi, friend, relative) 
from the home to the .site of neeiled .ser\ ices (.such as shopping, doctor, 
ilentibt, .social functiouh). (2) services delivered to the home (.such as 
homemaker service, meals-on-wheels, home health care, and foster 
care), and (:5) transportation to sen ices provided on a congj egate 
basis in centers ofFering a.dult education, recreation, nutrition, or day 
care. 

VI. SoMK Concluding Obseuvations 

The trends presented in this paper do no more than provide a gen- 
eral overview of our nation's changing demographic patterns and a 
highlighting of somp of their implications for human resource pro- 
grauis. We have discussed the "baby boom*'; changes in" the fertulty 
rate; changes in the structure of the family, household size, and the 
>ingle-parent family; and the aguig population. Some implications for 
Inuuan service programs and facijities are clear. For example, the 
school and college facilities which expanded in the 1960s and early 
19708 are wow too abundant for the curVent school-age generation. As 
mole man icd women, particularly those with preschool ohildien enter 
the woikplace, there will be an increasing need for public and private 
ohild caro facilities. In addition, low marriage rates, high divorce 
late.-^aiul tlie inciraM* in single-parent families could oliVet any reduc- 
tion in the public assistance ca^seload caused by low biiHirates. 



B. FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS 



ANALYZING THK LMPACT OF DEMOGRAPHY ON 
SOCLVL PROGRAMS 

By Willmni Robinson* 

Demography is a holistic and ambitious science. While dealing with 
Mich mundane topics as birth rates, death rates, migration and popula- 
tion changes; deniography must also confront such judgmental mat- 
_ters as changing tastes ami vulucs, attitudes toward marriage, feel- 
ings alK)ut childinrtlu and trends in the intangibles that make people 
consider one region as more "desirable'' than amother. Moreover, de- 
mography attempts this difficult assessment process not only to help us 
unuersiand how we «iot to where we are today — but reaches beyond to 
paint a portrait of what wo will look like as a jMjople in the futur(\ 
Ob\ iously, some caution unist be used in interpreting the products of 
such an approi^ch. My task is to construct an analytical fram'^/Work 
that will liclp assess the ilupact of demographic changes on social 
programs. 

L Thk PiioBLKMS or Cii.v>-OE 

Tlie first element in building s\ich a framework is the obvious cau- 
tion that deiuography nmst deal with events in a state of flux. Extrap- 
olations into tne future may go awry not only if changes occur m 
the direction of an imi>ortf4ut variable (such as an increase in birth 
ratc«), but also if the rate of change ditroi-s huportantly fix)m original 
assuiuptious. AVe nmst always be aware of the iwtential volatility of ^ 
these demojrraphic assmui)tious, and try to iuuigine how the future 
ntight look if some of these assumptions ^voro change<l within a rea- 
sonable range— in short, test the sensitivity, of our analysis to the as- 
sinuptions made. 

± OrnKiJ Dktkkmin-ants 

Soromlly, while demographic changes will be import^mt factors im- 
pinging on social* progiu]us, they will obviously not be the only fac- 
toi'S that will influence tluvsc prograuis hi tho»fuUu*e. Oth(u:Himportant 
det(»nniuauts of hunnm resource programs iuwlude changes in — 

The state of the economy (unemployment and income distribu- 
tion -all income nunuteuauco programs, and t lie largest education 
and health programs) ; 

The values and tastes that shape attitudes toward these pro- 
grams: 

The nationul and international euviionurent in which we live 
(c.g.. whether or not we are at war; the extent to which trade bar- 
riers are lowered) : and 

K •Senior Si»oclnllRt In Soclnl WcUnre, ConKrcaaionfU Uo8f arcli Sel-vlco. 
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Tho political system thi^ongb which wo make changes in tho 
programs. 

a. I)emograj)hy an mv('i<t bane. — Having ^ixA all that, it is still im- 
por.tant to.rememl)er that demopniphio factoids will he iunon<r the more 
certain ben9hmarkh we can use in assessing changes in social programs 
in the future. Projecting the state of the economy, societal values, or 
intci-national tensions into tho futm^e is fi'anght with far more uncer- 
tainty than tryin<j to gauge how nuniy peoj^)le ini^ht be in existence at 
a ^ven point m time — and in need of certain services. 

Por example, we can know with some degree of certainty how 
many people will bo eligible for Social Security cash benefits in the 
year 2000 because those people have already been born. In fact, the 
youngest recipients in that year arc already 44, and actuarial tables 
can do a fairly good job of telling us how many of them will still 
bo around 18 yeai-s from now to collect benefits. By the sixme token, 
wo can know with some assurance how large the labor force mav be 
in the year tiOOO since most of that group is alrea'dy born or wi n be 
born in the ne.xt few years. (Obviously, the coinplieations begin here. 
For example, what will labor force participation ji'ates look like for 
blacks, whiter, \\omen, teenagei*s and older workei-s. These ratch will 
\k\ infhiencod by the economy, values, tastes, trailition, government 
programs, and other forces.) 

Problem-H of the youth jwpulatian, — Another set of problems 
arises, however, in projecting tlie population group which will be 
twenty or ^oiinger in the year Hirthy that occurred in 1J)80 and 
in 1981 w'ill become tho group from ^vhich the ID and 20 yeai 
olds will 1)0 drawn in the year 2000. All those who will be yoimgei* 
than ago ID in the year *2000 have yet to be hm\. The size of this large 
unborn group is partly a function of pah*, birtli ratea> (how many 
women are in their child-ljcaring years oetween now and IDDD), and 
partly a matter of valuer ta.^tes, ami economics (how numy chil- 
dren these women w ill wihh to have). The last set of variables is far 
moredifiieult to assess than the fii*st. 

c. Geiiiral yuidvlhuH, Thus, if an entire age group is likely to in- 
fluence some social program^, then the impact is fairly ea^y to a.sscNS 
(as with Social .Security). How(i.\er» if M)me portion of tlmt'a<re group 
mu-^^t he loiihiilcreil, then (he taMk i.-> .somewhat more* ilinicult "hi^ in 
;^anging the mnul for secondary eilueation). Moi*oo\(»r. if the, pro- 
graui depcnd.s on choices or \nlueb, theathe task ih \er;\ tj^liitult imlccd 
(a»s in attempting to project the lal>or force or how man) people will 
1)0 enrolled in institi^ionj^ of higher education by the.year *J000). 

-5. iNDiviDt* .MkS vs.^NsrrrrTioxs 

The third factor to consider in bnilding our framework i^ todook 
at the dillVrential efFect that demogruphic chaugc^ can ha\e on iKdi- 
\idual.N aiul inMitutions. Thi.^^diilVivntial impact, in turn, v\ill atlVct 
human resource prograuis in dilferent ways. $ 

.For e\anij)le, (he iiu'ieasing miml)er of people who are iu\ yent> t»f ( 
ago 01 ohlci will ha\e a fairly direct impact on the si/,c of the Social 
Secmity i>rograni. On the other haml, tlie relative decline in the mmi-, 
her of chihlren under age 10 A\ill not necessarily lead to a propor- 
tionalely ivdiu'ed demand for elenientarv and hecomlar\ education. 
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While the size of the popuhition to be served may bo smaller, the ef- 
fects of tiiih change »re modiateil through the education institn- 
tions which serve thi.H group, such as teachers and school boards. 

These institutions have a .stake in the services provided to the youth 
popuhition. which i^ distinct from the interests of the youths them- 
.seko.s. For p;*ogranK^ that render .sor\ ices thorough institutional ])ro- 
\idersj tho pro\ idei-s imy oppose or support the changes implied by 
the basic deukOgrapluc changes. Thus, while the youtli population 
nm\ decline, the job nee(b of teachei's may cause them to intercede 
to inake it more ilillicult to shift resources away from education. 

It is also uoiicf*i\al)le that the intei*ests of the providers may rein- 
force the clainib of recipients (as in the case of the Food Staaip pro- 
gram where gt.ii'rons program benefits provide increased income 
to both recipients and provider-grocery stores) . 

The urn in point remember is that demographic changes will often 
have complex elh't t.s on human resources programs, and the indi- 
vidua in.>titmii>:ial dimension is* an important consideration in 
gauging that impact. 

4. GEOGitvpinCAL Flkxibility 

A foul til fnctoi in ou«- analytical framework is that of geo{jrupliical 
IK'xibilit}. Sonic piugiani.^ are designed to vary by geogrnplncal area, 
and rvspond to local as well as national needs aiul circumstances. An 
example of such a program i.^ Aid to Families with Dependent (Miil- 
drcn (AFDC). when* States determine the benefit le\els to be paid 
eligible bcnelii iaiies. as well a.*^ sett ii.g the eligibility le\el^ thtniselves. 
On the othei hand. Social Sccurit\ cash beuditsare luiifonn through 
out the country for people with similar employment histories. 

0, Tur. Fkdkual Sr^qjM 

'i'he fifth ilcmeut of our analytical structure is a recognition of the 
ddfeicntial ellVi t,^ on om fedeial s}.steni of gOAernmrnt. An} changes 
in denu)giapliy will be f^lt iliiliiivnth by th»; Aarions part!ier.s in the 
fedcial s\stenr Federal. Stati . and local go\ermuent.s. For exiuni\lc, 
mcicaM»s*in the aging pupulatii>n will In; iilKcted iugreatei demands 
on the Fcdi ral Clo\ 1 1 uuaMit w hicli liiianoes Social Security and Medi 
. u\{{\ Decna.so. in the youth poptdation cannot he u.sud to balance the 
|in»^MUeo on the Fcdelal budget, becau.se the le^sci ^ork'oad will be 
felt b\ State and loi al go\eruments (as providei-s of education). 



0. LkvklS Oh TltAUKOFK 

KinaliN, even \*hen looking only at Federal Government linanccs, 
any ^hiftV in re.^oum»>can i>mii' at three levels : x 

Within a prograui rttea (e.g., by capturing the funds released 
by^( wei I leiuoutaiN bthool stiidentj> toimproNC edncntion cpialit} 
* or reduce cla>s ^ixc) ; 

Hetweeu oih* piograni area and another (e.g., by increa.Miig de- 
fence, while flitting baik on child nutrition benelits). ; and 

Hetwceu Mie piivate and public .sectors (e.g., by rccpiirinfj pri- 
vate emploui-> to furnish more comprehensive health tareljene- 
iits in hen of providing more government-linanced benefits). 
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7. Conclusion 

In conclusion, 1 hope it is clear by now that iissessinij tho impact 
of demography on social programs is a very complicated business. JBut 
it is a necessary and profitable undertakm;^ as we look ahead to a 
decade or more oi tight budgets, mounting pressures for more spend- 
ing on defense and encrgj% and the changing needs of a changing 
population, 
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somp: thought^ on the budgetary implications 
of demographic changes 

By Paul B. Ginsburg* 
1. Introduction ^ 

Tlio human rcsoum^s compo.ncnts of the Federal budget consist of 
programs for health .services, income security, education and training* 
nutrition, and housing assistance. The programs supported by Federal 
outlays are for tlio most [)ait directed at mdividijals, but the benefits 
\\m not shared eijually by individuals. For e.xanmle, the Medicaro^pro- 
gram benefits individuals aged 65 and over and disabled individuals 
only, with the oldest of the Beneficiaries receiving the highest benefits. 

AVitli unequal Inincfits directed at individuals, demogmphic trencls 
are litoly ta play an important role in the size and composition of this 
budget. Many of the programs that make up the human resources 
budget benefit well-defined populations—for example, children in 
.school, ijollego students, or cldotly persons. Changes in tlie i-elatiye ^ize 
of these groups in the population consequently have the potential for 
.significant cliangcs in the sizes of these programs and their budgets. 

The influence of demographic changes is likely to be a cojnple.K one, 
however, Chunges in the size of components of tlio budget will not 
necessarily be pi-oportional to the number of pei-sons in the group 
targeted fbr benefits. First, factors like fixed costs and labor market 
conditions nmy cause outlays to vary disproportionately to Iho num- 
ber of pei-sons for a comstant level of services per person. Second, and 
po.ssibly more i^npoilnnt, there may be a policy response to the demo- 
graphic change. Gro^vth or declineriu the tarffot population for a pro- 
gram may ca>Lse a change in poliq^ toward the program, with the re- 
sult being an increa.se or decrcnse in the benefits; per pei-son hi the 
target population. \s 

In this paper, I will briefiy review the human iiisourccs budget as 
it .Htimds today and then describe the demofjraphic trends likely to 
have implications for it. \Vith that as a bacl^ground, I will discu.ss 
three types of changes in the budget that wo are likely to see: propor- 
tional changes, nonproportional c7uingt»s, and changes based on policy 
re.sponses to t lie demographic trcij^ds. 

2. The Human Rt:souucE3 BtfoGsr 

Federal outlays for human resources in fiscal year 1981 accounted 
for SM.I.ri billion, more than half of total Fedeml outlays (see Table 
1). Social Sccnrity benefits are by far the largest outlay, followed by 
.Medicare The lines Ixitwoon human ixisources and other parts of tl»e 

MX'imty A<4itsitant Director for Income Security und Health. ConRressIonftl iJiulKOt OIHcc 

(17) . 
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budget aro (U%iilt to draw. For exanvple, many jogricultural pro- 
grams, Avhich arc not included in .the table, arc intended primarily to 
protect tlic incomes of farm families. 

'TABLE l.-NUMAN RESOURCES OUTLAYS. FISCAL YSAR 1981 
^ (Inbimontof dolUrtl ^ 

Function FtdtriUutUyt 



Incomt tecunty.. 



GiMMlfftlrtminUnddiubilityinturinct ^ • 

FtdMJl tmployH ittirtmtnl «nd diJibility....- « }'«| 

Uinmploymenl eomptnutwn « - }*• ' 

Food «nd nulrlt^n JultUnct • - 



Othir.. 



HiiUh. 



J6.7 

MtdtCifi • 1 •» 

Medi^id •. 

OthM f:^ 

tduMtion, Iralnini, tmploymtnJ, «nd tocUl ttfvicw. 31M 

Educilion -vt ' *q*» 

Tnlnlni, •mpteymtnl, ind Ubor itmui ?■ J 

Social Hf¥»C« r- t- .?=-^.-.,T-^ 

VtUraM bffttfiti «n(l itfvkfi - ^ 

Incomt ii^uritylof vtt««oi i ^H*? 

Hoipitil «nd midic*! cirt (« v«ttr«at..., , 

Olhif - 



Tho human resources budget has grown-substantially over time, both 
in absolute terms and relative to the rest of the Federal budget. After 
adjustment for inflation, tho human resources budget grow at an aver- 
ago annual rate of 15.1 percent froin 196G to 1981. its sluue of Federal 
outlays increased from 31.1 percent to 52.6 poitent 

It is instructive to note that factors other than demographic ti-ends 
may well have been more important in determining the size and compo- 
hition of Human i^esourco outhiys in tlio lyist. For example, tho growtli 
of Social S&uritv benefits and tho enactment and expansion of Aledi- 
caro siince tlio inid-1960s probably reflects much moi-c a change iW 
attitude towards the role of tho public sector than a i-esponse to demo- 
graphic ti-cnds. This should not indicate that population changes have 
bcon iininii)Oitant, but recognixing their influence is iua^le more diflj^uU 
by tlio presence of other influence? on the budget. ^ tji 



3. Db3I0gr.vi»jiic Tken'dr 



A number of dcmogmphic trends, hai-e the potential to affect human 
resources progra .s irt an important manner. Tlio most critical appear 
^ to be tho gi'owth in tho number of elderly poreons, especially tliose 
elderly aged 75 and over, tlio matm-TfTff^ho '^baby-boom** population, 
and the current low birth rate* 

Tho aging of tho population has obvious nnpacts on programs such 
as Social Security, Supplemental Security Income, Medicare, and 
.Medicaid. Tho iuci-ease m the population aged 75 and over has particu- 
ianimplications for health programs as these persons use health serv- 
ices, especially long-term caro, at a much higher nito than those aged 
65-75. Aged veterans art important user's of Veterans Administration 
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beuith .servicoh aiul potentyil rexiipients of non-service connected 
pensions. 

.The maturing of thc^'baby booui'' popuhitiou hasimi)ortant implica- 
* tibns for education and trainlnfr budgets. Elementary and secondary 
hchool ^nrolhnenti: have declined, andwith that, presumably some of 
the need for Federal a>.sistance. College enrollments from tiie tradi- 
(aonakcollege-ase>gi'ou|)6 are e.\pt»rted to decline, and with that, so will 
the need for .scho1aii>hips and .subsidized loans for these groups. The 
cxiHJcted d^»cline in the nuud>ei-fc of teenagei^^ and young adults could in 
tune take ^ome of the pro^burejotF nuirket: for inexperienced, unskilled 
lalH)r, thus i-educmg requirements for youth emj)loyment programs. 
i Some human I'e.somces programs are less subject to influence by 
demographic trends becau.se tltcir benefits ave not as concentrated on 
particular agt* groups. Footl stamps is an example of such a program. 
Since low inronie is t\iv onl} reipiirenient for such iissistance — in con- 
trast £o old ajje, disability, or having dependent children in other in- 
come a&bi.^tanc^\ programs — benefits are dispersed morc evenly aei^oss 
ago groups. However, the &ize and location of the i>overty population 
will bii influiiix eel in pait by such demographic factore as the growth in 
single-parent families and in female-heiwled households. 

4. PuoroRTioN.vL Changes 

A fir^t approxinuition of the effects of demographic f rend.s on human 
res(mrcei> prograni> i.^ pn)ix)i1ional change. Entitlement programs 
come closest to thih model. For example, the growth of the elderly 
population j.^ e,\pe('toil to .auso roughly proportional incrciises in out- 
lay.^ for eutiMement prognuu.^ >\\vh a.s Medicare and Social yecurify 
iwuhions. Since these a^L^ entitlement pi'Ograms, the changes occur 
' automatically. 

An application of il»e pn>portional decline model could bo subsidized 
loans to college .-students or their parents. According to tius ino<lel, ^ 
tleclining nuhdaM.^ of pi*i>ou^ of college age should Unul tc declining ^ 
(•urollment>, whuh in turn .should leiul to dediningMoans and loan^ 
sul)sidie3.^ — 

In none of the.^e examples is the change likely to be exactly propov- 
Yional. For exaniph\ the gro\\th of the elderly population js not.ex- 
pectecl to be unifunu acro.^s variou.*^ age groups, and different age 
group.^ make \ar\iug u.^e of Medicarc-co\oivd medical service.s. Tn ^ 
addition, the giowth of the Me<licare population increa.M*^ the propor * 
tion of medical bill.^ paid b> in.^uianee, poh.^il)ly increasing medical 
prices. Ne\erthele>h, propoitional i hangc is a reasonable approxima- 
tion of entitlement programs whose beneficiaries are of similar age. 

5. Xo.NHUUHHVriON.U. OllANCiKS 

In many human rchounes progiams \\hich are not, entitleiueiijs, 
^ uheie eligibilitv aiiil beiu fU.'> are not .anchored in law. changes in the 
si/e of the eligibilits giouj) affect program outhu.s in more eomi)lex , 
wa\.s. In contiaM to the eiilitKuient programs which give benefits di% 
^ recti} to lndi\ i(hial.->, huuuin n sources piogranis which rely on annual 
appropi iation.'^ often fund ageui ie^ to proiide \ariable le\elsof ser\ 
ice.^ to a defined popidation. The si/.c of this funding need not change 
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proportionately, anil is subject to periodic change in the appropria- 
tions process* 

Some programs currently serve only a poilion of eligible pei^sons 
who would like services. A change in the size of the eligible popula- 
tion by itself could have little impact on funding for agencies provid- 
ing services unless a policy decision were made to increase funds suffi- 
ciently to cover the newly eligible or to reduce fimds for those no 
longerin need of services. For example, the maturing of the "baby- 
ljl)oui" population should ultimately reduce the magnitude of the youth 
i'liiployment problem. J'ewer uuhkuled youths should be coming into 
the labor nuirkct, thus reducing the excess supply of this type of labor. 
But agencies providing job training currently are not able to serve all 
eligible applicants. A reduction in the size of this eligible population 
need not affect the funding of these agencies. To the extent that it 
does, it will reflect a policv decision to reduce funding in light of the 
tlecliuiitg magnitude of the problem. Such policy decisions are dis- 
cussed below. 

Another example of nonproportioual change is Federal aid to elem* 
eiitary aad secondary education. Enrollments in these grades have been 
declining but costs are declining less than proportionately. Fixed costs 
arc an importixnt reason for this result. Excess phy.sicnl plant must 
often be maintained for some tune w hen enrollments decline, especially 
wUvw parents rchi^t srhool closings. Teacher^' compensation does not 
(leclino propoiiionately as staff reductions through layoir^ and cessa- 
tion of new hiring reduce tlie proportion of teachers at the low ends 
of Sftlary scales. 

6. Policy Resi'onsks * 

The foregoing discussion considered only changes in Innuau re- 
.-ource.^ spending that would come more or less autouuitically from 
changes in the size of populations eligible for particular programs. 
Tho expected demographic changeAre .^ufliciently important, however, 
that polic^ rchponhes are likely as ^^ell. Jkmefits per eligibh' person 
eould bo increased or decreased in response to changes in the .size of 
the eligible population. 

Two models may be rele\ ant in explaining policv responses to demo- 
graphic changes. X \\ill ^all them the resource allocation model and 
tho constituent pressure model. Eithei (me* or both could be relevant 
to tho policy response for a particular program. 

a. ItiSaiiwe Allocation ifodvL — In this moddl, demographic trends 
alter tlm roli^ti^e "prices'* of diflerout human resources prognuns. 
When tlie eligible population for a program /rrows, thej'price" of the 
program increases. ,The response to this higher ^Jrice is les.^ spending 
per eligiWe person on program benefits. 

This pi'ocebh is analogous to individuals nuiking ilei i.^ions on their 
jMjrMHial consumption patterns. Possibly the most iui[)()rtatit ihan^'e 
m relati\e ])rice.s in rerent years has been the ini rea.se in em ig^ pi 
Thisba.s l atised.sfKmdingon euerg} to inorea.se Jnit less than in piopoi- 
tioii to tlm [)v'\iV ifu reasc.^. Tndi\ iihial couMnner.s ha^e nuuU' deciriou.-^ 
to reJuce the amount of eneigy n.sed because it.s pi ice relative to that 
of other goods and sc rvices ha.s iucrea.sed. They ha\e pur('lia>eil^umller 
uu>, diixin h\s.^. in.^ulated their homes, and heated and eooird to le.^s 
comfortable temperatures. 
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Siiiular couMdciationb could iiiflucuce policy rebpouK»h to dcmo- 
^^lapliii^tieml^. In au analogue to i>ci>>onal allocation deci- 

Mon^. t|nantitii'.^ an* the aniount> of scr\ ices dcllNcrcil or resources 
tiaii-l\iU'd ini eli»j:ilile lecipient while prices are the number of 
t'h;iilili'-,. If tiic cli»rihle population foi a iuo<j:ran\ i.-^ «;ro\\in<:^, tlu' pro- 
*;iaui «aa In* >een a> hecouiin^ wnnv e.\peu>i\e, or ri^in«; in price. 

Jn this lesource allocation Uiodil, the expected ivsponso to this 
higher "pi ice" would bo a reduction In the quantity of services per 
i'ligible. Thus, in the Medicare example, growth in the nnn»ber of 
c'Ideil} bcncfieiaries (aJi increju^e in the. price of the object i\e of health 
M'U iiih for the elilerl} ) mi^ht cause a reduction in levclh of Medicare 
In'ni'Ht.-^ available to each idigible person. Thi.s could be an absolute 
iiihiitiou ill benefits (foi example, an inerc}u>e in cost hharing by the 
patient) oi a reduction in the late of growth of l>enefits from what 
othorw'iso w ould have been the ease. 

K\cu with an ab&olutc reduction in beiiefit.s, outlay.^ on the program 
touhl well intreaM'. This has been the outcome in the energy exam])le 
of peiM>ual eonsuniption. AVhile the i|uantity of energy ummI ha.^ de 
I lined, .spending on energy has ne\ertheleSo increa.sed. So if Medicare 
benefits were cut. Medicare spending might still inemi.se. 

What d(>e.^ tlu* ieM>urce allocation model predict for Innnan re- 
.M)^lue^ progiaiii.s^ In general, benefits per eligible recipient shoidd 
deiline in piogiaiu.^ \\lio.se cli^jrible population i.s growing, ami increa.se 
in programs whosi'. eligible population is declining. Al.so, the larger 
tile piograui (in ti*jrms of public expenditiue), the moir pronounced 
these effects .sliould be. (Consi.mei*s have made nmch larger adjust- 
ment.s to energy price increases than to sugar pria* increa.ses, a.s the 
foimcr pla\s a much larger role in most con.sumei-s' budgets.) Tluis, 
the ivsource allfH ation model would predict cuts in bom fit levels of 
tho.se" prograuKs .-ei\ing the ehlt^rly, and increasing benefit levels for 
tho.^e piogiam> .MM\lng \outh.>. Social hocurity pen.sions might be cut 
back, sm h a.s through raising the retirenuMit age. Assistance levels to 
tollege .^tuilent.^ or theii families eouhl be increa.sed under thi.s nuHlel. 

The re.^)urce allocation model is ju.st oiu» way of looking at policy 
responses to iKiiiogiaphie trend.s. Consideratiolis other than dianges 
ill relatii e ''pi ice^" of diffen nt program.s are al.M) likely to \h* rele\ ant. 
to the polic) re.>^pon.M*s. Some of these other con.siderations aic iiududed 
in a second uiodel. one of constituent pressures. ^ 

Cofi.sfffut ttf /^ttH.Kun .l/W^^/. -One consideration in allocating re- 
M>uiie^ among progiaius i^N that programs lx>nefiting huge uund>ei> of 
voters b\ sul>stantial degrees .shouhl attract substantial political sup- 
port. 

In the ton^titueiit pre^^ure nualel. demographic trends a fleet the 
humbci of eon.stituents benefiting from particidar programs. When 
tile number of pei-sons benefiting %)ni a program incmiM^s. support 
for the piogiam incrca.ses. As a result, benefits per eligible per.son are 
increased. 

'I hi-, model \ii'hls predictions that are roughly opJ)o.^ite to those of 
the iv-ouice allocation moilel. JMograins .serving the ehlerly should 
iucica^o benefit le\els a.^ the proportion of the population that is 
ehhM'ly inerea^e•^. aeeording to this model. 
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Tho fact that these two models give opposite predictions makes fore- 
casting of the human i-csourccs bndjjot difficult. Demogniphic trends 
arc likely to set off forces that work m opposite diixjctions. ^ 

Two coujjiderations emerge as determinants of the relative inii^or- 
tance of reson^cc^ allocation forces. First, the more severe the con- 
straints on total Feileral outlaws, or on Ininmn resources outlays in 
particular, the more preilicti\e power the resource allocation model 
ims. ^V^lien resources are constramed, tnuleotfs are more likely to be 
carefully considered. Second, tho largei- the outlays for a program, the 
more iuipoitant resources allocation considerations will be. Relative 
price "changes tmd to have greater elfects on the budget when large 
items are affected and result in greater adjustments (recall tlieenergv' 
pria'S versus snpir prices example) • . ^ 

The implicatu)n of these c()n.biderations is thafdemognvphic trends 
might cause btMU'lit levels in the lar^e programs benefiting the eldej-ly— 
Social Security pensions and Medicare — to be cut back or have their 
growth slowed. Programs which serve youths, which have a much 
suuiller share of the budget, may not find their bentfit levels per cli- 
gible e.xpanded. In fact, benefit levels could even decline in these 
prognuns. 
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C. REGIONAL MIGRATION— TRENDS AND ISSUES 



KEGIONiVL ASPECTS OF MIGRATION 
By Peter A. Morrison * 
1. Introduction 

In thib paper, 1 will outline the princil)al regional shifts in popula- 
tion, the new locntional clioices of nugrating Aniericjins, and the >Yavo 
of growth now dejjcending on the nonnietropolitan areas. These demo- 
graphic changes hava given rise to larger political concerns — 
tjpicall}, to i.NSUe^> connected with growth or with its disappearance, 
for i)opulation n»o\enient is the major detenuiniuit of local growth 
or decline;* 

Citizens have the right to move anywhere they choojjc, of course — 
hut conununitie^^ are not obliged to ^Yelcomo unbridled growth. 
AVhether growth is welcomed oi opposed often depends on wluit the 
' nowcomei-s are like, as ib illustrated by the follownig anecdote. It is 
alKHit a place called Pacitie Spriuijs, in what is now Southeastern 
Idaho. Jt wa.^ there that the Great Overland Trail leading west split 
into two forks. There, the migrant had to choose: whether to ffo to; 
Oregon or to California, As tlie westward rush grew, the peoi)le al- 
readN settled in Oregon staged thinking about how they might influ- 
ence' that choice and' weed out the undesirables. So along the fii-st few 
niilcb of ti-aiPto California they .scattered hamlfuls of ^Id nuggets, 
while at the start of the otiier trail they put up a sign tliat lust said 
•*Oregon/* Very few people chose Oregon— just the ones who could 
read. 

2. Poi.rncAi. AsrKcrs of Slowkk Poruu\Tiox GitowTH 

Our nation ha.-> moved into an era of slower i>opulation growth. One 
inevitable consequence of this slowdown is that geographic redis- 
tribution—specifically, i>eoples locational choices-^has taken on 
greater i)olitical weidit than before, Thero.aro several reasons why. 
First, when fertility rates arc low, migrants' choices of where to 
' move have a greater influence on local growth or decline than tho 
numbers of now babies. Moreover, migrating adults ai*e more influeu- 
tml than babies, whether they migi*ate or not. Babies don't hold ]obs 
or buy houses, nor will they enter a voting booth until th.^y are 18, 
But people over 18 who arrive at or leave a place represent a trans- 
fer of inunediate buying and voting power. This creates a f.o-oalled 
zoro-sum framework, in which population growth in one regioti or 

•Tlio UAND Corporation. 
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place occurs largely at the expense of other places. Federal aid often ,^ 
IS keyed partly to the size of the population that an area can call its ^' 
own. 

A second political aspect of these shifts is that the slowdown and 
disappearance of growth is not occurring uniformly or simultaneously 
in all parts of the nation. In New York and Ehode Island, for ex- 
ample, out-migration has completely halted population growth. Ohio 
and Pennsylvania are close behind. ^Vlany metropolitan areas— mostly 
(he very large ones — have stopped growing. Zero population growth, 
then, is not a condition that appears every wlierc at once, hut rather 
one that is emerging earlier in some regions than in others. That fact 
has profound implications. 

Finally, contemporary migration ti'cnds themselves have changed. 
I>uring the ^D70s, the movement South and West intensified, with 
migrants favoring smaller communities instead of large cities. This 
emerging preference for ^^small" extends all the way down to tiny 
rural communities, even those distant from large urban centers. These 
new migration trends have reshufiled the locations of growth and de- 
cline. 

Kegion'al Siinrs is Porui^moN (tiik Sunuklt and 
Snowuelt Issue) 

Figure 1, which provides an overview of regional population shifts 
during the 1970b, illustrates how people's changing locutional choices 
have slowed growth or accelerated it in different parts of the coun- 
try. Xhe industrialized Middle Atlantic states recorded a slight abso- 
lute decline during the decade. 

* FlQUftS 1 
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Xew York's population dropped 4 percent, and Ehode Island s 
almost I percent. AVliat stuhted *^ro\vtli in much of the Northeast 
ajid Midwest was the exoilus of nu<i:raiith headed for the South At- 
hmtic^ South Ci»ntraK and Mountaui stijte.s. Their movement resulted 
in heavy growtii for several .state^. Arizona and Xevada grew by 
over piMccnt, Idaho and Colorado gaini'd about 30 percent, and 
"X^xixs added about :10 percent. 

Ad migration has rearranged the population, it has also restruc- 
tured regional political intci 'sts and electoral strengtli. All in all, 
17 congrcsbional heat^ arc expected to switch after the 1980 census. 
A> Fi<^ure 2 ^hows, the states expecteil to gain include Florida, which 
adtlh I ; Texas adiling -i and California "2 '^ and the othei-s each adding 1 
M'ut. The Stato expected to lose seats include Ne\N York, >\hich loses 
7ii Illinois. Ohio, and Penuhylvauia, each losing 2; and six others, 
oach losing 1. 

FIGURE 2.-17 CONGRESSIONAL SEATS LIKELY TO SHIFT AFTER 19$0 



State Gam Of loss New total 

flofidi -H i9 

TwiJ - +3 27 

California.-.. ' : +2 4S 

Afuoni., , . , +1 5 

Coloddo . . , . +1* 0 

Nevidi. . +1 2 

N«w Mexico ■ . +1 1 

Oieton.*. , „ +1 5 

Tennessee.. , . - ..- +1 9 

Ulih +1 3 

Washinilon....... +1 B 

NewYoik.,.. -5 34 

mino*s -2 22 

Ohio , -2 2| 

Pennsylvania „ -2 23 

Indiana -I 10 

Massachusetts .... ./^ - -1 JJ 

Michifan, ... , ...... — -1 ij 

Missouri -1 9 

Ntwjersey. . -1 *J 

SouthOakota - -1 \ 



What about the future? You can take your pick of various fore- 
oa.^t.-> — none ha.s a \ v\y, reliahU* track record. The ('cii»ns Bureau's ntost 
leeent pi ojei t ii)n> foi the i)ei iud 1080 2000, shown in figure J3, furnish 
one plausible M'enaiiu. However, they must be Urtcd with caution, foi' 
tho piujection.-^ aie based on a.-.Miniptions about niignvtiou and fertility 
tlmt ma} not i)ro\e correct. ^Thesc assumptions do cmbodj present 
•dnv^t guervMs* about foi thcc^mutg tieiids.) Kv en so, the range shown in 
figure iigeneiallv indii ate,^ loeagei growth in the Midillo Atlantic and 
Noftb (Vntial State> aiul far more rapid growth in much of the South 
aiul VV'isL Oiue- again, \ve see the uiieveness ^ith whicit slowing popii 
bttion glow til w ill ntako it^^ ilebut in diHerent partes of the country. 

Wha* aiiounls foi the legional luigiatioii shifts that underlie the.^e 
tniabs? 1 won't recite the familiar list of economic and job ivlat^jd 
fattoi^. Sulliie it to .«>a\ that inteiiegioual migration reflectxs p.oph; 
^eikifig o[>poilimitie.^, and the ba.^ic exphrmition is the i>eopleare nu>\ 
in;; (una jegii*n.^ v\heie job>aie dwindling to areas where workers are 
nirdeil. Ki oiionue opp(>Uonit\ i.^ !u>t the entire .--torv, !iowe\er, foj x \ i-. 
tUiuo iiiocintiiig that ntigrants al.^^o are msponding toother "(pndity 
*f life" factors. For some, its a mikler climate; for others, access to 
MMieation and tlh ouidoois. .Man\ people ate moving to areas where 
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living costs are lower* Although economic oppoitunity remains cen- 
tral, other forces that attract people to an area are now beginning to 
compete with it. 



Figure 3.— Projected iwpulatlon growth: 1080-2000* 
Reffion/State 



Growth 
(percent) 

22-25 
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Washington 
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Oregon 

Mountain 
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Iduh9 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

New Mexico 

Utah 

West South Central « 22-25 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 
' Louisiana 
West North Central 

North Dakota 

South Uakotu 

Nebraska 

Kansas * 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
MKsouri 

Kust North* Central 

Wisconsin 
Illinois 
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Ohio 
Michigan 

East South Central 

Mississippi 
Alabama 
Tenne^eo 
Kentucky 

South Atlantic- 

Maryland 
Delaware 

District ot Columbia 
West Virginia 
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.South Carolina / 
Georgia 
Florida 

Mhhlle Atlantic 
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New York 
New England 
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MuHsneluisotts 

Connecticut 

Khodc Island 

> Incluiifs only continental UnMed States. 
Source 
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CaIculAtc<i from U.S. Bureau of the ■Census. Current Population Reports. 
Series No. 700. Kange nhown ts for ttHHUinptlouH H-A and U-Il. 
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4. Snirrs to Smalmju Aheas 

The changing calculus of location is apparent in tlie kinds of set- 
tings^ -<»hpecialTy the newly attractive nonmetropolitan areab— that 
people now favor a^ places to live. During the 1950s, t!ie major migra- 
tion be«^an in the central cities ami cmlea in the suburbs. But the cen- 
tial i Itics hinuiltaneousl} were being replenished hy an infhix of young 
people from nu al areas seeking better jobs. 

By the end of tlie 1960.S, population losses in hirge central cities 
mounted and b>\tlie early li)70s, it was apparent that migrants no 
longer were lea\ing from just the central cities. Population decline 
wah becoming a phenomenon of entire metropolitan areas, including 
some of the suburbs ringing the central cities. 

^ ^ligrants today are opting inci*easingly for smaller community set- 
tings. This drift of ijeoplo away from largo communities- dcconcen- 
tnition, as I'll call it—has t^iken several forms, us shown in figure 4. 
The fii"St I*ve labeled **size deconcentration", denoting the increasing 
tendency of migrants to slum the voiy largo metropolitan ccntci's in 
fa\ or of smaller oncb, places silch as Austin, Texas ; Boise City, Idaho; 
and Wilmington, North Caroliniu 

Second, the traditional pattern of suburban growth ims penetrated 
farther out into tei ritt/ry beyoml thCvexisting metropolitan boundaries. 
Lalx»lcd "Afetropolitan Sprawl'' in figure 4, these are the widening 
/.ones of growth within 30 or lOO^miles of a major metropolitan center. 

■ POPULATION DECONdENTRATION: 
THE SHIFTTOWARD SMALLER COMMUNITIES 



METROPOLITAN 



\ 



Size deconcentration: rising 
popularity of smaller metro areas 



Metro sprawl: wideniiig^growth 
zones along fringe 



New urbanization: 
emergence of free- 
standing ''miniature 
cities" 



Non^sprawh 



NONMETROPOLITAN 



''Rural renaissance": 
growth resurgence 
Jn totally rural areas 



rndcr tlu» "Xon .^prawP' honding.are two other types of deconcen- 
tration untk'v WW}, in the more remote areas of uonnietropolitan Amer- 
ica. Fii'st* hmall urhan centerb with 10 or 20 thouisanil inhabitants are 
emerging as free-stancUn^j "miniatnre cities'— an example is Salis- 
bury, Maryland. Second, tmy comnumitie.s arc springing up in north- 
XoAv Ilainhphiro, upper Michigan, the 0/arks, the Sierra Nevada 
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foothills, and otiicr totally rural areas— a kind of "rural renaissance." 
Some of toclay\s inignmts are quite literally looking for greener 
pustures. 

The absolute niunbei^s of newly arriving migrnnts in these places 
isn't large, but since the places themselves are small, the arrival of 
a fe\Y people cau have a substantial impj]Lct. In Stanley, Idaho, fifty 
ucwcomei-s would double the population. 

The faetoi-s inducing this new wave of population growth in uon- 
nietropolitun areas are divei-se. Metropolitan sprawl— an extension of 
what we loosely j^^i'd as suburbanization — accounts for about half 
the overall incre^e in nonnietropolitan growth. It is the other half 
tliat reflects the distinctly new and different forces at work. 

The acceleration of growth in rural areas derives from a variety 
of s^)eciali7.ed activities suggested in Figure 5. Eural growth com- 
nuuuties eomo in a variety of types. Souio are based on tourism and 
recreation— Ocean City and other beach comnuuuties on the Maryland 
shore are local illustrations. Others are based on retirement. Indeed, 
retimnent conununities arrj, springing up all over the country. Capo 
May County in Now Jersey and Noi-th Carolina's Outer Banks and 
Capo Ilatterus are local illustrations. Retirees favor snudler towns 
whci-o they can combine low living costs with an escaixs fit)m big-city 
woes# ^ 

riCURE 5 

SPECIALIZED TYPES OF RURAL 
GROWTH COMMUNITIES 



• Tourism and recreation communities 



• Retirement communities 



• ^Professional service communities 

V 

• Energy boom towns 



• Counterculture communities 
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Professional .sorvico communities tend to coalesce around institutions 
of hi<'her education, to which otiier knowledge-intensive industries are 
thoiMUtracted. A ;jood local illustration is CImrlottesville, Virginia, 
where we hee the ruivcrsltv of Virffinia, the Federal Executive In- 
stitnte, and }\u assortnieut of siuall colleges all located in one area: 

Ener«'v booiutowu.s are another specialized creation of the present 
clny. TiTev imdude places like Gill(^tto, Wyoming, and Colstrip, Mon- 
tana, as \\ellah the uewlv revived coal uiiuing areas in Appalaclua. 

Count«rculturo comuuiuities develop around common ideological 
themes, like abandoning city life to weave nigs and grow organic 
food. Such conmiuuities tend to bo highly localized and are not so 
iuuiiftronj> as cominonly thonglit. And, contrary to popular behof, they 
(loexistontside.thcl)omulariesof Califomia. • 

AVhat types of people are moving to n<;nmotropolitan areas ? In 
most respects, they are unannarkable anc\ resemble a cross-scrtion of 
Americans On the luave. Blacks ar(\ the only noticeably absent seg- 
ment. Comi)ared with nonmetropolitan residents they join, however, 
the nowconier.s are distinctive. A larger proportion of the latter are 
in thi'ir -JOs and -Mh. which nieJ>ns they often bring schooUage chil- 
dren with. them. They also tend to be college-educated and working 
in white-roUar occupations. Perhaps most impoitaut, though, the new- 
comers bring with them urban standards of service and wire. It's not 
jiLst the preseuro of hchool-age children, it's their parents' exi>ectation 
that the s<dio<>l> should pi-ovidc a curriculum as full as was provided 
whero they used to live. And while tho.y may cherish Nonuau Rock- 
wells paintings of the old-fashioned hoi-se -and -buggy doctor, when 
the-so newcomci/ t4) nonmetropolitan areas get in trouble, they ^vant 
an emergency room close by and a cardiovascular sneciahst right 
away. Moi-o geuerallv* the newcomers are likely to make lieavier use 
of ceHaiu t.ypes of a.ssistance, such as AFDC and food st4\mps, that 
traditionally have been undenitili/.ed in rural areas. 

T). BiioADKu PoiariCAi. Coxckiins 

Figure G notes distinct ways in which population shifts act as 
ratalvsts for broader i)oliticaf concerns. First is the matter of howj 
inanv people an area can claim fis its own inhabitant's. This head 
oount" is rapidly becoming a quantity to negotiated nither than a 
fart to 1)0 established. Federal aid formulas t ranslate this "head count 
into (lollai's. which tend to disappear if an area loses poi)ulation. 

Second, the migration of dependent populations can scarcely be a 
matter of local indifference because of the real— or perceived— <*osts 
they impose. For example, rural areas may attract elderly peijions 
whcKso health need^ will have to he !net in those areas. ^Moreover (and 
in M)ite of evidence to the contrary) .^)opular beliefs about migrants 
lunsi^t. Mich lus the notion that low-inco!ne migrants move to large 
cities like Now York to gain access to generous welfare allowanc<».s. 

Population shifts also affect the quality of the labor force in a i*e- 
<'ii)n The ^fiddle Atlantic States, for exami>le. are losingskilled work- 
ois to the South and AVe>t. Often, young adult>s educated at one re- 
gion_S exp^n>c^move tliein>elves and that investment— to another 
region* 
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. rXCURK 6 

POPULATION SHIFTS: CATALYSTS FOR 
BROADER POLITICAL CONCERNS 



• The ''head count'': Congressional reapportio.nment, 

federal aid fornmulas 

• Dependency: Spatial redistribution of.elderly, poor, 

4 welfare recipients ^ 

• Labor force quality: Affected by selective influx/ 

outflow 

Illegal aliens: Competition for jobs, use of local 
" services 

• "Shrinking pains" as growth disappears 

• Newly experienced growth: "urban'' standards of 

newcomers to rural areas 

My difccuysioii would be inconiplcto without some mention of illegal 
aliens, substantial nuiiibci'sof whom ai'o now tfcattered throughout the 
nation. How thoix* presence artects the econonn ib anybody's guess. 
According to some, alien workei^s tiiko job^ tbr. uneniployetl Ameri- 
cans or legal migrants could lilK Another wider»pread belief is that 
untlocumented aliens overburden social ser\ ices, takuig more in the 
form of sex-vice than they contribute in taxes. Tlieso allegations liavo 
gained wide currency; t;ho evidence, however, is nii.\ed, aud whatever 
tho unpact of illegal alien.s uniy be, it probably varies from place to 
place. Tho presence of undocumented pei"5>ons has l)ccomo especially 
problematic for central cities iu their etlbrt.s to provide health care. 
The in\ i.sibilitj* of illegal aliens means financial disruption for the 
henlth-care delivery system. 

Over tho next decade, denxographic change will give greater pronii 
nenco to ^'shrinking pains"— the need to adapt to an absence of 
growth. Decline is not a graceful process, and the transitions it ini 
lK>se^ aro cvsuecially diflicult. The forerunner^ of these prohlcm& arc al* 
ready visible in places like Philadelphia, Cleveland, and St. Louis, 
where gi'owth has disappeared. 

Finally, thei*c are the problem^ of newly experienced growth in 
rural are*i.^. where the ni'wconxer.s often inxpose urban .^taudard.> on 
areas that are ill-erpiipped to cope with growth. 
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THE IMPACT OF DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGE ON HOUSING 
AND COaiMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

By Morton J. Schussheim * 
1. Intkoduotion 

Some years ago a distinguished cityplanner named Charles Abrams 
wrote a book that ho called "The luture of Housing." * Not sur- 
prisingly, he begins with a discussion of the earliest settlements in 
America and the later migrations from overseas, the movements from 
East to West, and the concentration of people in dense cities. But pop- 
ulation chance was not the sole factor in determining the pattern of 
community development, as Abrams n9tes. Each generation inherits 
much of its housing and public investments irom earlier ones. These 
structures and the property rights vested in them shape and limit the 
choices of succeeding generations. And Abtams goes on to show how 
prevailing attitudes such as those about individualism, the right to use \ 
and misuse land and other resources, and the role of government all ^ 
influenced public policy and investment decisions in housing and com- 
mwiity development. ^ . " 

I 'make these points at the outset bCfcause, in focusing on demo- 
graphic changes as they affect human habitations and welfare, there 
may bo |i tenaency ta overlook other factors. Today, mjirket analysts 
and community planners frequently stait with population trends in 
projecting liousing requirements for a commimity. But they also take \ 
into accou^.t such factors as household income, consumer preierepccs 
and life biyles, the quantity and quality of the standing stock of hous- 
ing, and the costs of producing and operating new housing, 

t 

2, SOMK KkY DkM0OU.\PH1C TrEXDS and iMmaVTIONS 1 

With these caveats, let us look at some of the main population trends 
that w ill influence the need for ^lousing and counmuuty facilities. 

(L IJouuholds' gromiuj fast^ than populati07u--f/\n\(i the rate of | 
growth of population is slowinjj down relative to the rates of the 1950s 
and 1960.^, the rate of houscholdgrowth is relatively high. Why is this? 
Fir.st, there is the biunper crop of persons i-eaching adulthood ; second, ^ 
while nuiny arc deferring marriage, more and more individuals seek ^ 
to uinintain independent living arrangements. In earlier decades, the ' 
1920a and 1930s, moral attitudes and economics kept many yoimg * 
single wogicn and men in the parental home. Today, the constraints 
n\v If.-a .Ml ingout, uicuhiejj arc relatively higher, and millions of young 
,Muglo adultb have their own living quartei-s. The elderly, too, are in- 
crcaaing relative to the ^^eneral population. Since moi-e and more of 
uur older people are inamtaining their own places rather thun living 

«Seulor Spoclallit In Ilouslnc. ConRreMlonal Kesearch Serrlce. | 
> Htrper and BrotUera, Now York. 1040. j 
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with relatives, this group is another source of the riso of households 
relative to population. In the 1970s, more than two-fifths of the in- 
crease in houseliolds were one-person households. 

ImpHeatiQii: Tljib spreading out of people means that more lioubiug 
units will bo required to accommodate a given increase in the popula- 
tion. TJie units will not have to be as large as for families with chil- 
f dren, hut thoy will be relativeli^- costly per person since each household 
needs its own bathroom and kitchouj two of the costliest components 
in a dwelling unit. \ ^ 

^J^Publie ofHcials in many areas may want to reexamine their zoning 
^laws and building requirements to see if they are appropriate to the 
shifts in types of households and life styles. Some comnuuiities arc 
already searching folkways of reducing land and building reqfure- » 
monts so as to permit faster and less cosily housing construction 
methods, higher density dcvelopment.s,.and smaller housing units. " 

6. The age distribiUion and Jwming ^fez/wtn//.— Despite changing 
Ufo styles, people are still getting married and having children. 
' Typically, thoy then try to b.uy a house, with OR^-ithout a white picket 
^ feuco. During the 1980s the mimber of persons between 25 and 34 
will incixiaso by abput live million. The normal desire of such people 
to buy, a homo may be reinforced by inflation expectations with re- 
gnrif to housing and the tax advantage of owning rather than TOiting, 
although these factors ard likely to be less pronounced than in the 
late lOTps. 

hn-pUcathn: Of the new units added to the supply, three-fourths 
^ or more are expected to be houses or condominiums that are purchased 
. % rather than rental units. Overall, tho demand fo^housuig in the 1980s 
associated with the net increase in household fornmtions will likely be 
in the range of !.:> to 1.7 niillion a year. Keplacement of losses might 
ro(|uire another 400,000 to 800,000 units a year. Altogether, we shall 
neod two million or more new units a year. Hut in the early 1080s, we 
were only producing l.a million to 1.5 million units each year, hiclud- 
iuL' mobile honies. A .squeeze ou housing is in pi-dspect. 

If new housing production is not suflicient to meet these require- 
nuMits, there will bo increased pa\ssnre on the existing honshig in- 
ventory in many conununities. This could take the fonn of conver- 
^ su)ns of single-family hou.ses into uniltifamily struct ure.s^iaring of 
houses, and group living arrangements. Local jnri^dietions will have 
to (lecule whether to legalize such changes, look the other way, or 
bhifk them. The Federal Govenunent may ho faced with .requests to ' 
support such changes through gi*aiits, loans or other typch of assibtauce, 
liegmnal ,^/<//A?.— It is no snriJl-feT to the residents of Pittsburgh, 
riovelamh or St. Louis to be told timt population growth is slowing 
" ni the Northeast and North (Vntral regions and going .strong hi the 
South. Southwest and AVestern parts of the country. Almost e\Tryone 
has a relative or friend ^vho has nmved or talked al)ont nuwing to Mie 
Sun Helt. Today about half of the nation's housing is located in the 
older and colder parts of the country. Hut during the next 10 vear.s • 
those .sections arc expected to get no more than a third of the new 
housing construction. The liou s share will go to comumnities in the . 
South (40 percent) and the West (25 percent), from West Palm 
I^each-Boca Raton to Houston and from Phociux to Riversidc-San 
IJernardino. 
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Implication: Some communities in the South and West will have t<r 
expect continued lieavy in-migration and to prepare for this growth. 
They would be well-advised to strengthen their planning activities and 
to reexamine their zoning-laws, subdivision requirements and build- 
ing costs. Constructing community facilities with a reJisonable amount 
of excess capacity and guiding development to parte of the commun- 
ity already serviced. with basic facilities will save a lot of money. A 
fresii look at local taxes and user charges to pay for the additional 
services may alsp be in order. For communities faced wiUi population 
losses there is the unhappy task of preparing for decline. Service cut- 
backs are always unpleasant but tiiey may be necessary. Residents of 
declining neigliborhoods may have to be mobilized to mamtam their 
properties and streets before decay becomes irreversible. And there 
is even the possibility of closing off some sections of the city that have 
lost many residents and sliops and are deemed beyond redemption. 

For Federal agencies involved in housing "'nance or small business 
loant>, there is the possibility of increased losses and perhaps demands 
for bailouts of private lenders and property owners. Support may 
^grow for revitalization elloils, such as proposals for so-called enter- 
pKiso 2ones. 

' (L The siirprtsuu/ xiptum of some Twn-metropoUtan areas.— As re- 
cently 1D7(» niojit deniograpliers wero projecting the uninterrupted 
shift of people to metropolitan areas and tlio continued demise of Uio 
smaller, non-metropolitan communities. But something funny hap- 
pened on the way to the eighties: non-metropolitan pfiices began to 
grow at a faster rate than metropolitan areas. This lias been a reversal 
of a iialf -century-long trend, and it is by no moans certain to contmue. 
To some extent it ma\ be a definitional plienomcnon: growth in the 
counties adjacent to Lut not yet officially include<l m metropolitan 
areius. liut that does not explain all of the ^'owtli. 

The non-metropolitan growth is nob attributable to any one cause. 
In honio places this growth is due to recreational activities, Jis m the 
Koekv Mountains, the Upper Great Ivakes and northern New England. 
KlMnvhoro it is lussociatcd witli energy production or changes m energy 
supplies: the south Appalachian coal fields,, tlie northoni Great Plams, 
and the -Mountain Stat«.s, among other places. Ketirees liave been at- 
tracted to ^mali communities in Florida, Arizona^ tlie^Uzarks 
and ^similar areas. And towns througliout the »South liav> been sought 
out I) vsnnilhnanu fact uring com panics. . 

Implication: Tiio obvious thing to say is that non-inetropoliUui 
comniunities mu.st Ix^ prepared for growth. A more specihc suggestion 
i.s to 1)0 careful about installing and prowhng public services at the 
hi«di standards Mmw of the newcomers from urban areas may call for. 
S<Hno services can appropriat^^ly be provided at lower levels in reflec- 
tion of lower population densities and smaller concentrations, liut tins 
is noi an casv matter to decide, whetiier viewed from an engmeering, 
\n\h\\i\ administration or political .standpoints 

e MocenuntH within metropolitan areas.— WxiXxin metropolitan 
areas the suhurixs continue to grow faster than their central cities/In- 
(loc<lVmanv tVnt ral cities are still losin«$ populatic^n. In some cities, es- 
pecially in tlie Nortiieast and North Central regions, people w^io can 

5 «w» C'iS reiMirt. **Rural r^Tolopment An Overxlow Sennte Committee on Attrlculture 
(iL-X . alio iXn Land iDSUtuU -Growth aud Change Id Uural America" O07D). 
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TOWO'seeih to be 6ptt»g out choosing hiiBurBan re&Tdcnce ff at alFwitli- 
in their means. Loft behind are tlie least luobilc—tlic most disadvan- 
taged and helpless im'inber.s of boeiety. What about "irentrificatiour' 
Arc not the nllhiont sul)!ul>iiniteb mov ing into the cities in droves and 
iwlaiming the oKl neighl)orliood.s? T)\e answer is no. Gentrification— 
the renovation of older iiouhes and ncigliborlioods in citi^^ by well- 
iiceled ^Djentry type& ib occurring in some cities and in .some neighbor- 
hoodb, but it is a very selective and lin\itcd procesb. It is taking place in 
cities like Washington, D.C. and San Francisco whei-e there is a sub- 
stantial job and cultun^d bai>e in the center city, but even in the^c cities 
it is only ceitiiin noighb<)rhooils in which rem)mtion is concentratcil; 
many sections of older cities remain untouched by and unattractive to 
upper income homescekers. 

The sul)url>s remaiii tlio prime residrutial choice of middlo and upper 
income fjimilies witli children. Anthony Downs of tlie J3rookings 
Institution argues plausibly that tlie middlc-lmnd suburbs arc the most 
attractive for such people, esiHJciully in liglit of rishig energy and 
transportation costs. Tlie relatively' liigher ri.si\s in honic and land 
priiTS in sucli sul)iirl>s appear to lend credence to this view. So .subur- 
ban growtii will continue, but perhaps at a slow or rate. And some 
oldor .suburbs arc taking on problems of thu c<entral cit} ; ri.sing mu- 
nicipal servici' costs, fiscal strains, and concentrations of minority 
rCxsidents. 

Considerable developnuMit is also (K'curring in the far .suburbs of 
large uu'tropolitan arwis. Fringe commuuitie.s, in some cti.ses just out- 
side the ofticial metropolitan bonmlarics, are attnwting people who 
want single family homes but cannot at lord the mori! ('Xi>ensive 
suburbs. Typically, they are in occupations that do not nypiirc daily 
trips to the very ccnt^^'r of the motropoli.s, although niau} iH'()i)h' work 
in tlie metropolitan aiea. Some, for example, are in the buiklin*^ or 
service tnule^; tlu'> drive to job sites that are .shifting and accessible 
by outer belts that now ring the metropolitan are4is. 

Implication.: Central cities witli large concentriition.s of di.sjulvaai- 
taged residents ami t ixxling tax bases will continue to hx)k to the Fed 
eral Gov eminent for financial and economic aid. Some oKlei suburbs 
a 1*0 joining the clamor for help. J^nt w ith rising co.sts of inunicipal 
i>er\jces everywhere and public .sentiment to hold down taxes and 
spending, tlu^ cities arc faced with a pci icwl of Ik It tightening and fur 
(her cutbacks in services. 

o. Poruf.A'Jii)\ S»UKi>i .\N'i) Fkdkuai. Poi.irv 

The Tnitcd States does not have a consistent set of policies w ith 
icgard to tho di.stribution of population. Jli.storit^iilly, there has been a 
high pn miuin in this tountiy on fixcdom foi the indi\ idual to choijM' 
his or hei lusidential loi ation. American.s arc probabl} the ai0.st luobilc 
t)f all people in terms of housing: on avetrap', we moxc two to three 
times a.s frequently as AVesteni Europeans. And Federal siipiK)r(s for 
housing and tiansportation geneiall\ facilitate this high niobility. In 
the 10th t ^ntur\ it was la\isl» land grants to railroad buiKh'i.s <o open 
uf) the west, aiid five or incxpcnsixc land to iudividuals willing to 
mo\o into the hinterhuid and take up a homestead. In the i^Otli ccntuiy 
wti ha VI in\cfc.ted billions of Federal tax dolhm-s in an iutci'state high 
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way system aiul instituted various.iypcs of guarantees and tax bene- 
ffts to encourage mortgage lending and Iwrrowing for tlie purchase of 

homes. / , , i 1 1 

In the last several decades tlie Federal Government has att^mptetl to 
encourage planning for community development and public mvest-, 
ment on a metropolitan or areawiclc basis, with some limited success. 
Federal policies weie also adopted to renew or i-ehabiliUte worivout 
sections of cities and towns. To some extent this involved displacement 
of lower income residents by higher income newcomers, arousing re- 
sentment and resistance. Subsequently, urban renewal policies were 
mcxlified to encourage i-ehabilitation for the same income groups resid- 
ing in older neighborhoods and to provide more housing assistance 
for people with incomes below the community median. 

Some argued, however, against this type of Federal aid as actually 
perpetuating economic md racial* ghettos and instead urged dispei-sal 
of the urban poor among the larger population. This controverey is 
by no means settled. Moreover, there is a broader question of pnorities 
for Federal financial support. At pi-csent, the Federal Governmpnt, 
through tax preferences for homeowners, helps far more middle and 
upper income famillet, select their preferred homes and neighborhoods 
than the number of poor families directly assisted by Federal hous- 
ing subsidies. , , n • 

Federal policyniakci-s have not directly addressed the issue ot 
regional sliifts in population and indiisti^— the Snow Belt versus the 
Sun Bolt Some formulas for. Federal fund distributions favor the 
older cities, many of which (ui-e in the Northeast and Midwest. But 
Federal defense spending on installations and pi-ocureinent pi-ob!a)ly 
ffoes mora into the South and West than the colder, rcgious. On the 
whole, pi-esent Federal policies and actions on regional population 
uioveineuts tend to Finiit market forces and iiulivulua ^ncferences 
to work their way, and these are encouraging people and industry to 
shift to the Sun Belt communities. 

4. Popui^TioN Policies op Loc.vr Governments 

A declaration of urban policy by the Federal Government is one 
thins; its implementation by local governments is another. J^ederai 
policies in the late 19(0s sought to ludiiCe dispersal of the poor and 
minority families throughout metropolitan comiinimties. But many-- 
perhaps most-suburban communities do not really want poor people 
as residents. So they erect restrictions that effectively frustrate Fed- 
oral objectives. Fiscal zoning is a traditional device of some loca gov- 
crnmonts: standards for residential development are sot so high and 
eostlv as to effectively screen out families of moderate or low income, 
The i-estrictions can take many fonns: two-acre minimum Ipt^-sizes, 
minimum floor area per living unit, prohibitively expensive slioet and 
utihtv requirements or dedicjitlons of land to the community required 
of the builder. Some local governments adopt sflow growth or no 
''rowtJi policies assci-tcdly to protect a fragile natiii'al environment 
Sometimes, however, i-estrictions on construction m the naiuo of envi- 
ronmental protection may simply mask a desire to pi-eserve the status 
quo fof the present class of residents. 
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Similarly, many localities prefer to go it alone or even do without 
when it conies to sewer facilities, air pollution control, waste removal 
or other public services. Some of these services are characterized by 
economies of scale either in the physical invehtinents or the technical 
know-how to de\elop and operate them. Federal a^rencics have tried 
to induce loc4ilities to enter into pint or coopenitivo arninp^ements, 
and have made some Federal loan and }ivnnt profrranis cijntin«^»nt upon 
buch collaborative efforts. But the implementation of .such Fedonil re- 
quirementy is not automatic. There is a continuous tug-of-war bctNNecn 
national objectives of efKciency, equity and equal opportunity as per- 
ceived by Federal le<Ti.slatoi*s and adiuini.strators and the desire foi* 
local control and flexibility on the part of local officials. Under the 
Roa^an Administration, however. Federal involvement in such mat- 
ters IS being curtailed, and more di.scretion is being left to State and 
local officials. 
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CENTRAL CITY ISSUES 
By Robert Roischauer* ** 
1. Introduction 

s^he past 25 years liaven't been particularly good ones for central- 
city finances. I was asked to speculate about what the next decade 
might hold in store — more of the same, a period of rejuvenation, or 
what? In particular, I was asked to discuss whether or not the demo- 
graphic factors that others have reviewed for you hi tliis volume will 
significantly affect the future >f central-city finances. 

Anyone who speaks abou* entral cities always begins with a caveat, 
and I will maintain tliat iiadition. The caveat is that central cities 
are extremely varied and defy genoralizationT^Somo are quite small, 
almost bucolic in nature. Places like Asbui7, Now Joi-sey, and Deni- 
son, Texas, are classified as central cities although they had fewer 
than 25,000 inhabitants in 1975. But oven the big central cities vary 
greatly, making genoralizatioiis difficult, JHouston and Detroit each 
had aoout 1.3 million inhabitants in 1975; yet their circumstances 
^ arid problems aro quite dissimilar. 

2. PopuLimoN Losses in Many Central Cities 

Now that I have covered mysolf with the obligatory caveat, I will 
make some generalizations. First, I will say a few words about past 
demo^aphic trends in central cities because I think future trends will 
be quite similar. The most significant demogi'aphic cliange of the past 
three decades, of course, has oeeu the tremendous population loss that 
has occurred in many central cities. The populations of many large 
cities peaked around the beginning of the 1950s and have been declin- 
ing ever since. Some cities have lost significant numbers of people. St. 
Louis has lost over 45 percent of its 1950 populations, while Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit and I*ittsburgh have lost 35 to 40 percent of theirs. 

These population losses wouldn't have been so painful if they liad • 
been evenly dislributed, but tlie losses were concentrated largely among 
white, middle income and middle-afio groups. This uneven cuHtribution 
of losses has resulted in city populations that aro poorer, i;*ore non- 
white, more aged, and have greater numbers of single-parent families. 

A digression is in order at this point. Often when people think about 

Copulation losses they picture more and inoro people packing their 
ags, selling their homes, and moving out. In fact, the rate of departure 
may stay relatively constant. What usually happeno is that people 
don't move in at the samp rate, or babies aren't born as often. A second 
point is tliat the demographic trend need not be what the matliemati^ 
cians refer to as a inonotonic function. Overall, middle-income and 

•Senior Vke ProHldont. The Urbnn luKtUuto. 
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richer |)VopIo may be lesving^ cities and poorer people staying. Yet the 
pattern need not be quite tlie same everywhere. One study of migration 
trends in tlie District of Columbia found that in 1965-75— the last 
period for which we have good income- related migration data — these 
generalizations held, but that tliere was at the same time a net in- 
migration of the richest income class. This occurred at a time when the 
flight of white and middle- and upper-income people was at its peak 
in the District of Columbia. In other words, the factoi-s affecting 
middle- and upper-income families weren't dominant among the rich- 
est groups. 

3. Economic Changes and Job Losses 

* Along with population losses, there have been significant shifts in 
the economies of central cities that have consequences for their fiiical 
situation. Many of the older cities have experienced significant job 
losses. In Newark, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Detroit, an average of 
three percent of the jobs have disappeared every year since the early 
1970s. These aren't smalKlosses; the job base is hemorrhaging. It is 
mainly the manufacturing jobs that are disappearing as big cities be- 
come more and more licavil}; service-oriented. The nature of the serv- 
ices in which they specialize is also changing — shifting toward services 
that require highly educated people. The retail sales jobs that formerly 
employed many low-.skilled city workers are moving, along with tlie 
niidclle-income people and their purchasing power, to the shopping 
malls in suburbs and in the non-metropolitan areas. 

4. Tjie Gap Between Fiscal CAPACrni* and Seuvice Needs 

The fibcal consequences of these demographic and economic trends 
of the pa.st few dewides are fairly obvious, but they ni-e not easily quan- 
tified. The fiscal liealtli of cities is best measured by the gap between 
what might be called a city's fiscal capacity— its ability to raise reve- 
nues — and the service needs of its population. These concepts are very 
lijvrd to define, let alone meiusure. Even if we could define and measuiv 
them well, that would not be the end of our problem ; we are not inter- 
ested in their absolute levels, but rather the comparative levels and 
needs of the burrounding areas witli which the city competes jus a 
place. to live and do business. 

To till* extent tliat we are able to niensuro.it, the flnnil capacity of 
big I itie.N hah (letoriorated \ory inniicedly over the hist :iO years. Going 
back to H)jt), the^iMal c^apacity of many large central cities then ex- 
leeded that of tlieh* .snburban surroundings. Today the pattern has 
been re\ei-sod hi the older metropolitan areab. Property taxes still ac- 
count for the great bulk— about 4:j *l>crcent— of locally raised reve 
nueh. As htmlieh lia\e elearly .shown, property tax values — tlie base of 
the propert} tax— vary inversely with population losh. In placeb where 
the lo.sh hah been greatest, the juoperty tax base has .shown the lea^t 
growth. 

Something else has been (Kcurring along with tlie relative deeline 
in the piopeitv ta.\ ba.M'. The ability eitie^ once had to <»xport their 
tax liuulen.s been eroded. Their ai)ility to export taxe^ tosiibuiban 
area> and to other paith of the vountry luib been diminished by trans- 
poitation and cominuiik ation iVNohitioUb. Xo longer do citicb have a 



captive tax base that they can lay heavy burdens on without fearing 
that the tax bJise may leave. 



Xi> their rehitive fiscal cai)aeity has fallen, how have cities been able 
to pa} for the substantial increase in services— or at least expendi- 
turea- o\er the last several decades? The first answer is that cities 
have turned to other sources of re\ enue such as sales and income taxes, 
as well as aii assortment of fees and charges, to offset the shiggish 
growth in their property tax base. The second answer is that their 
tax elFort has risen they are taking themselves more heavily. The 
average declining city now taxes itself at about twice the rate of its 
suburDan areas, in terms of an effort measure. The third answer — one 
that may be most important from a congressional perspective — is 
that there has been a tremendous mcreaso in government aid to these 
cities. In dollarbj the biggest chunk, of course, has been State money. 
In percentage terms, tlio largest jrowth in aid has coino from the 
Fetleral Government. l3ack m idoOy only a tiny portion of the budgets 
of nuijor cities was drawn from the federal till. Now about 12 per- 
cent represents direct Federal intervention of one kind or another. 
Some researdiers have found that when \vc include indirect Federal 
aid that is, Federal money that passes through the State govern- 
ments—some cities like Cleveland have drawn up to 10 percent of their 
revenues frcmi the Federal Government in certain years. Kevenue 
sliaimg, cuinmuAitv development block grants, urban deviilopinent ac- 
tion grants, local public works, countercyclical revenue sharing and 
CETA are among the sources of this largesse in the past. 

How pervasive the Federal role i\i can be seen from a Department of 
the Intel ior estimate that one-third of the parks and recreation budget 
of the average large city is financed, directly or indirectly, by Fed- 
eral monies. One vvouUrnot think of parks and recreation as an area 
in which the Feds were heavily involved. 



With thii; a.- background, let me talk briefly about the next 10 yeai^s, 
speciiitall} about the nnpact on city finance of demographic shifts. 
M} hjpotliei>i> it: that the tn»nd& that we've seen in the lai>t 30 years will 
hv slowed somewhat but will not bo revei*sed. The citicb will experience 
eontimied populatio;i losses, but at a slower rate. One reai>on for this is 
that tlie folks left in the cities are less mobile. The fraction of the 
cential city population that is non white will continue to grow. Xon- 
whiter havo higher birth rat^s than whites so that the regenerative 
pov\ei of the iK)pulation v\ill be somewhat larger than was the case in 
the past. The infhix into the cit> of people between the ages of 20 and 30 
v\ill cohtiniie; the) havo more of a proclivity, or less of a disinclination, 
to big city life. As this grcup grows older, however, suburban life will 
begin to look more api)ealing. 

Moi eov e>i , niark(»t f orcx^'s arc at work to slow tlie decline of the cities. 
As people leave, liousing gets relatively cheai>— to the point where, at 
some price diffeivntial, people are willing to take city life over sub- 
urban living. Furthenaoie, citiei> with lower i>opulations become less 



5. Wheke Has the Moxey Come From? 



6. TiiK Decade Ahead 
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congested^and possiBlylcss ome^idden and^ollutedyin short, they 
may become more desirable places to live. 

The compositional trends of the past arc also likely to continue. This 
means that large cities in 1990 will have populations that, relative to 
the population as a whole or tlie situation today, are older, blacker, 
poorer, and more heavily composed of persons needing government 
services. 

The economic trends of the past arc also likely to continue. Cities will 
exi)erience a-continued loos of jobs, manufacturing jote in particular. 
This trend will be affected by the regional shifts that are taking place 
today. Up until about 1975, many cities were experiencing job and 
economic losses within tlieir own boundaries, but few of the cities weixj 
in metropolitan areas that were also decHning. In other words, many a 
sick city was in an ai-ca or a regional economy that wasn't on its death 
bed. Now, the declines in jobs and people affect si^ificant numbei-s of 
metropolitan areas as well. This seriously i^cstncts tlie alternatives 
available to the people within the cities and limits the resources upon 
>vhich the affectcJi city governments can draw. 

The dcconti'ol of domestic oil prices, and rising energy costs in gen- 
oral, will affect the economies of cities in the various i^egions of the 
United States in different ways. Hardest hit will be the factories.and 
economics of the older cities of the Northeast and Midwest. It seems 
likely that the recessions we experience in the 1980s will be similar to 
those of 1973r-75 and 1980, which were more severe than the average 
postwar recession j the deep, prolonged recessions of the 1970s took a 
serious toll from cities with older industrial bases. 

Such cities will bo able to dmw little solace from FcdenU tax and 
investment i)olicy. The Nation is currently concerned with slow pro- 
ductivity and economic growth, and it is likely that new government 
policies to stimulate investment will be adopted. It is hard, if not 
impossible, to design i>olicies that .^thmilate new investment without 
creating incentives to shut down old factories, tliose located in the 
declining cities. As a rc^snlt, absent special efforts at central-city rejuve- 
nation, little of tiic new private investment is likely to be located in tlic 
declining cities. 

7. TiinKK Majou Foiicks 

Xow let me raise tin* question of whether these fartors — i)opulation 
losM|^, rompositicmal Mmn<res, and job lossc^x-will bo the forces (lot(M- 
niinin^ the coui-se of central -rity finances dunn<>: (he dernde of the 
Ki<rhties as thev did durin<r the Seventies. answer to tliis (piestion 
is no. Rather, three other forces are going to be more important. 
3 a. The /i>^)«/>/wy.— The first of these will be the general eronomie 
situation. The decade will probably be a period of very high inflation 
and slow ee(momir jrrowth. That will have a profound impact on prop- 
erty taxes upon which loeal government.s rely. Property taxes are very 
hard to adjust to rapid changes in nominal prices — prices that ha\"o 
inflation b?nlt in. It is hard to develop the capacity or the will to re- 
value the property continually .vhen the value of the i)roperty is 
changinjr rapidly in nominal terms but not as rapidly as it iselsew llere, 
and w hen taxpayers* incomes aren't risin<r in real terms— that is, after 
the inflation is factored out. Central cities must then im])Ose higher, 
c»fTerti\e tax rates; yet many of their residents won't have the ability to ^ 
pay the higluM* rates. 
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High inflation is also going to wreak havoc with the wage deter- 
mination process in the public sector. Tliis will hit big cities particu- 
larly, be^'au^e they have higlily unionized labor forces. City managers 
and goNcrnnient workers face no market tests for their sej'vices. Tney 
wdl tend to focus on what is a '-just" wage settlement— that is, one 
that will at least keep pace with inflation. There will always be fwups 
of \A oi kprs in the pri\ ate sector who make out well relative to inflation. 
Tiie.-^e will he u.seil as reference groui)S to put pressure on city govern- 
ments to make wage payments that exceed their capacity. 

Rapid infhition and .stagnant real wages arc likely to rekindle eflorts 
to pass local tax and spending limitations, AVhen real wages aren't 
grow iiig, tax reiluctiuni> offer the public one way of getting an increase 
in disiH)sal>le income. The Federal tax burden jcached its highest level 
in liiatory hi l!)81. AVhile this led to successful efforts to cut Federal 
taxes, it wdl also have repercussions at btate and local levels. It is 
often ea&ier fJi people to do sometiiing about their State or local taxe.> 
than their Federal taxes. If this lutppens~if progeny of Proposition 
lt$ are bora— central cities will feel tiie impact more than suburban 
counties, 

b. Federal Aid, -The second factor that will significantly influence 
the fiscal conditions of central citieMlnrmgthe decade of the l!)80s will 
be a slow grow th in l^'ederal aid. During the 1960s and 1970s there was 
« ti einendouh explosion of Federal a.ssistance to local governments. 
Now, if you make certain basic assuini)tions — that Federal spending 
as n percentage of (tNF won't grow ovei; the next decade, that the de- 
fense and cneig) connnitments that our political leaders are making 
will be kept, and that tiiere w ill be no major reductions in current bene- 
fit le\el.^ for entitlement programs, such as social security, uneini)loy- 
ment insurance, and food .stamps- then the conclusion is inescapable 
that the reht of the budget, including most grants-in-aid, wilMmvcto 
decline in real terms. 

'I'he shifts in political power that are taking place and the changed 
pviieptioiih of national piioi ities mean that tiiis reduction nm) not be 
\ iewed w ith much alarm by increasing numbei*sof CongrchMnen. AVitii 
reappoi tionment and inrrease<l empha^i.s on defense, the Intercast of 
the CongiThh in risli.^tributiv e aid policies that iielp hard pressed cities 
could he h»sscned. 

r. l\tHt iSV/t.v.— The third factor that will influence fiscal develop- 
ments in our lar^e cities during the 198Us will be the sins of our 
pa^t. During the bust few decades cities have been putting off the day 
of reckoning wherever they could. That has to conic to an end in at 
least two areas. Tiie first of these is pensions. There was a givat deal 
of growth in i>ig city employment during the Fifties and Sixties. Tiiat 
work force i.^ {joing to begin retiring in the 1980s. The pension funds 
in many big cities are not fully funded and therefore will not be able 
to with.^tand .thi.^ de\clopment. Significant amounts of resomves w ill 
be needed to meet these unfunded liabilities. Taxpayei-b will liiul that 
a glowing fraction of their tax inll each year is devoted to pajing for 
past, not cuiivnt, si in ices. The relatiouhhip l>etween cuiTent ta.xes and 
current services will tlni.^ become more remote. As taxea rise and aerv- 
ico.s decline, more middle-income pei-sons may flee the cities. 

Tho.^ectmd area whei-c we ai*c going to have to atone for past sins is 
that of infrastnirtnrc. Maintenance, repair, and replacement of the 
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capital stock of most old cities havt bcoii ticglcct^d. Cities like Newark 
are on a 300- to 500-year cycle of replacing sewers. If Newark's sewor 
system had been built by the lloinans, that might be an appropriate 
schedule. But, given current construction standards, the rcplacemeut 
cycle really should bo closer to 80 yeai's. The Baltimore road system is 
•now being resurfaced on a 125-year cycle, although the optimal cycle 
is thought to be every 10 to 15 years. 

The costs of this neglect of the capital stock of our cities will be 
substantial in some places. One study concluded that if Cleveland 
were to renair its bridges, that is, put theui back in working order- 
not shine them, but paint them and do the things that will ai>bure that 
tiiey won^t collapse — it would cost each of the city's i-csidents $000. 
Kepairing Cleveland's sewers would cost another $345 per capita. 
That's about a thousaud dollars u i)erson just to fix up the ^ewci^s and 
the bridges. Of coui^se, if von ever imposed that soit of a tax burden 
on thocitizens of Cleveland, uiany of them would leave. 

8. So:^i>: Rkasoxs yon llovi: 

Let nio conclude this somewhat gloomy discussion by saying that 
I don't thiuk wo will have a decade of unmitigated fiscal disaster iu 
tho central cities. There are three i-easons for being mildly optiuiistic. 
Fii*st, wo arc uiore aware of the problems now than wo were, in pre- 
\i()U.^ periodh. A lot is heiug clone to understand future problems to 
o.»>tiniato their i>hape and hi/.c and the costs of alternative way.^ of deal- 
ing with them. Secoad, there are nuirket forces at work that some 
puj5siniistj> tend to ignore. Our economy lias self -correcting; features. At 
some noint, tlio price of huul in the South Bronx falls.^o far that people 
actually want to build houses or factories there again. Labor costs, 
hou.Mug cost.^, and consuuur prices slow ly correct themselves in lar^jo 
citie»N making ^uch places increasingly attract i\e compared with tlie 
.suburbs, ^hanwhile, the illsof the cities --congestion, pollution, crime, 
decay — are beginning to occur in thesubiirbs. 

Finally, the era of exploding local services has come to an end. 
There i.s a new reali/.ation at the Federal and State levels of the costs 
that arc imposed on local govcrnmonts, particularly on big city go\- 
ernments, by certain Federal and State actions. Souie sort of correc- 
tive action will probably come about on this front as well. 
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D. HUMAN RESOURCES PROGRAMS— TRENDS AND 

ISSUES 



DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS AND THE LABOR FORCE 



Whilo not the only factor, demographic trends have a significant 
influence upon labor force developments. Given the theme of this 
volume. I shall concentrate on recent demographic trends and how 
they may influence labor marl^ets and labor relations in the coming 
decades. 

The great increase in birth rates beginning in the late 1950s and on 
through the 1960s has had a tremendous impact on the labor force, 
and, indeed, will continue to influence it for years ahead. In the 1970s 
alone, very largely as^a result of the inflow of young' people into the 

' labor force and the growing labor force participation of women, the 
U.S. civilian labor force increased by about 22 million peo|)le. 

The decline in the birth rate that we are presently experiencinff will 
have a dramatic effect during the 1980s, Compared to the ^?rowtli ox- 

, perienced in the last decade, the workforce is projected to increase by 
.only about 18 million in the 1980s, afidover 60 percent of that increase 
would occur in the first half of the decade. In other words, there will 
be a one-fifth drop in new entrants. This overlooks the possibility of 
changing the size and structure of the labor force by deliberately re- 
lying upon higher flows of immigration. This slower growth will 
change labor markets. It will change jobs. It will change wage relation- 
ships, it could also have favorable oflfects upon unemployment rates, 
productivity, and an^' number of other things. And the process is, to 
a very large extent, irreversible. Anyone who is going to work in the 
1980s in the United States has already been born. 

Particularly significant in the coming decade is the projected abso- 
lute decline of approximately 1.5 million in the number of j;oung peo- 
ple, ages 16--21, in the labor loi-co. One i*csult of the smaller increase in 
the laoor force in the 1980s may be a lower teenage unemployment 
rate. Teenage joble&sness has been seveixs for a good part of the 1970s; 
even during the so-called boom of 1977-79, unemployment rates among 
teenagers hit 10-18 percent. However^ although fewer teenagers mav 
lehi>en overall teenage unemployment m the 1980s, minority teens will 
probably continue to experience unemployment diflieulties. Unlike the 
birth rate for the white population, the birth rate among minorities 
hah continued at a fairly high level and the number of minority young 
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people pouring into Iho labor forco will continue lo grow during the 
early 19,80s, and possibly even into the late 1980s. Thus, one can antici- 
pate a general employment improvement for young people, but not as 
much for minority groups. 

In 1981, the unemployment rate for minority youngsters 16 to 19 
years of ago was typically between 35 and 40 percent, wliile the com- 
parable rate for whites has been less than 20 nercent. This buggcsts 
that a number of special manpower eilorts may bo needed in the 1980s. 
These could include remedial manpower programs as well as subsidies 
to facilitate job creation in the private sector. * 

There will also bo a strong demand for training and job mobility 
assistance programs. If even part of t}ie electronics technological revo- 
lution which futurologists promise for the 1980s comes to pass, mil- 
lions of workers could bo displaced, while additional millions will be 
needed to fill tho new jobs in electronics and communications. The con- 
tinued decino and otructural transformation of automobile and steel 
employment in tho 1980s will also strain cxisthig training and mobility 
resources. 

To ttddi*0S55 the persistently Iiigli unemployment rates for young 
I>eople, policies are needed to improv6 Uio transition fi-om school to 
work. For a variety of reasons, this piwess seems to have become much 
movQ difiicult in the last decade or two and there is growing interest in 
ways of eaising it. Curriculum changes in secondary scliools that empha- 
size opportuniticb for work cxperieiico offer one means of smoothing the 
transition. 

Such changes would be especially important for teenagers who ai*e 
not college bound. These young i>coplo often have problems with tlieir 
iirst job placcnient. One drawbacl; of stressing the vocational aspects of 
bccondar^- school for such youngstei'S is that it can intensify chiss dif- 
ferences in the society. However, soino I'ofonn of secondary educiitioii 
seoiUb needed to nuiko classroom ox[)eriences more relevant to the job 
markets faced by young people. 

3. Ali.-Voluktkkii Aiimv 

Another aspect of tho decline in the numbers of young people is the 
iinpiict uiK>n tim military manpower pool. The size of this pool is some- 
what ainbiguouij, but the best data we have suggest that there will bo 
about '2o i)ercunt fewer young people aged 17 to 22 as a group available 
for nulitary service in tho volunteer army by 1991 or 1992 than were 
u\ ailnblo in 1977 or 197S.* Tlii* shrinkage of the available pool carries 
tho tlirpat that tho volunteer army might jiot work in the future, and 
that we miglit havo to resort to tho draft or develop other alterna 
tiM'.^ inchuling a better paj ^y.stv*in for the e.xlhting peopU^ in the mili 
tai}, more in('i'nti\ for reinlihtment, .sonic change of the military re 
tiivinent s}stoin to ie.s.scn incentives for early i-otiivinent, or a greater 
UMi of wouieii !m the armed services. Tncreasod inchiction of women 
iiiiKs up against traditions ami raihcssoiue military worries of a prac 
tii-al natmv a^ wi ll as lo<cislati\e concerns. But Mkmo ih e\ iileiue to 
.nug^'ost that if the barriers were let down, more women would volun 
toer for the nnuoil services, 

t Thi'^i' vstimntoii nre hnsod on Mnrtln It Ink In ni\\ Bhlrloy J. Itnch. "Women nmX tho 
.MUltary" ( Waniilojrtou. D.C.. The Brookluw Inttltutloii, 1977. |>p. C5-7i). 
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« ^ y^y^^^^^^ Labor Force 

Ono of the most btr iking ilemograpliic devclopjDonts since tlie Second 
World War lias been tlie honvy flow of women iiiCt) tlio labor force. ' 
This influx on the order of/l.a percent per year in the fomalo labor 
participation rate has l)eon/lescnbeil as a quiet revolution. That num- 
Iwr i?» not .suiall': a 1.5 percent incrciuso repi-osents a shift in the status of 
over a niijlion people, Durin^j the entire j^ost^war period, rarely, if ever, 
wew J ear-to'-year changes in the pailicipation rat-es of malwj as great 
ab .5 percent. Thus, the cjiange in the female labor force participation 
rate i^ two to three times the change in rate for niaies — a truly striking 
differonce. , 

The result is that the labor force participation rate for women roso 
fn)m*nl)out 31 or \V2 percent at the end of World Warll to 52 per- 
cent by 1980. How much higher can it go? Pr(5jb^tions that the female 
participation i^ate in the labor foix:c might reach 60 percent by 1990 
seem reasonable. It is estimated that tw^ out of (5\ery three new 
entrants in the lal>or force in the 198Q's will be women. The causes of 
(hi.s arc somewhat speculnti\^e, but include social^ factors such as the 
women's luovement and the possibility of more"Juid bettor job oppor- 
tunities. Fewer 'children, child-bearing at a later age, and improvc- 
mont:> in liirtli ctuitrol tcchniaues also contribute to the greater avail- 
, al)ili*y of women for paid employment. 

As women s attachment to the labor force becomes more permanent, 
j()bt> with better pay and promotional opportunities Will develop for 
Inriier numbei-s of women. The contimied.growth of the service sector 
in the American economy, the sector whicli has always employed more 
women than men, also jneans more job opportunities for women. Part- 
time work i.s also likely to expand further, and this would also en- 
hance female Inbor force participation. Women alreiidy hold close to 
two-thirds of all part-time non-agricultural jobs. 

While not the only reason, inflation accounts for a significant por- 
tion of the labor force increases observed for women in the 1970s. The 
contributions of these now w^orkci'S to family income helped to prop 
up household purchasing power in the face of double digit inMation 
rates. 

The ramifications of a steady inflow of women into the labor force 
are numy. It will keep the biiln mto low\ as women in the laoor force 
are less "likely to interrupt their careers to have cliHilron and raise a 
family. Those who have children and want to enter or re-enter the 
work force w ill add to the demand fpr child care facilities. There will 
be continued pressui^e to impmve the treatment of women, whether 
in pro\ iiling more ecpial benefits under the Social Security s}stem, the 
Kqual Rights Anuiudment, or specific nflirmativo action progi'ams. 

5. PoiTi^vnox Policy 

The Tower birth mte also affects the cliaracteristics of the labor 
force. Whether there will l>o enough* concern to make the United 
States ion.'>idir adopting a forum I population or demographic ^)olicy 
is ililKcult to know. A number of liftropean countries have instituted 
measures to encourage family formation, such as ehildam\s allow- 
ances and housing subsidies. In the United States, demographic policy 



could encompass a mlirection of immigration policy, possibly by 
* using immigration to meet labor force needs on a more s;j^tematic and 
planned basis. In the absence of better contmls on illegal inuni^ri'a- 
tiou than wo now have, economists have predicted that any U.S. 
shortage of unskilled manpower in the hta^ 1980s and 1990s is likely 
to inci'ease tlm illcgjil flow. Under a revised ap]^)roach, immigration 
policy <:onld at least partfy take account of specific manpower Heeds 
while retaining the traditional emphasis on family unification and 
other humane and social objectives. 

6. Oldkk Workkps 

, Turning to older wwkoi-s, such factoids as social security, private 
[>cnMons, and possible employment discrimination have caused labor 
participation rates, especially amon^ males, to move steadily down- 
ward. JFor e.Kumple, the participation rate of men aged Of) to 0-i 
ilropiHjd from 87 i>ercent in IDiW to about 7^2 percent in 11)80. For men 
* (>5 and over, 34: percent of them were in the labor force iif 1959 com- 
pared with 19 i>ei-cent in 1989. Should actions bo taken to an-ci*so that 
trend, a.s the burden of Mipi>oiting the aged grows for the rest of the 
population^ In tiie final analysis, those wlvo work pay for the sup- 
.port. of tliohe wlio don't work. Whether you have taxes for social 
'.seem it V or not, \ou take ivsources out of cun-ent production to feed, 
clothe, \ind care for the health and well-beuig of the non-working 
population. 

On the assumption that the hiilh rat(^ in the 1980s will resemble the 
historiwilly low rate of the 1970s, after the turn of the century the 
ratio of the dependent aged to the i)opulation as a whole will grow 
sub.stantially. Should we try to encourage the aged to work itxore as 
time goes on, especially as their health continues to Jmprove? The 
huv e.\tending the age for mandatory retirement to 70 rather than 
05 is a step in that direction. The effects of this change on behavior 
aren't clear, although the decline in the particination rate of the 
elderly uuiy almost have halted. There nuiy also be interest in rnis- 
, ing, over a* period of t\\enty :y'ears or so, the regular legal retirement 
age for social security beneiiciarics; from C5 to C8 or 70 ycai^s. 

Hy far the greatest proportion of ret irements in the lOCOs and 1970s 
wa.s\-oluntar\% Additional ta.\ incentives and some restructuring of 
the burden of fringe benefit^s— which are \ery high on emplo^yei-s who 
hire the elderlj— could help to e.Kpand employment opportunities and 
pei'suado older workei^ to stay in the labor force. 

Somewhat offsetting any 'burden of supportui<? the aged, is the 
relative derline in the nmnber of dependent children, as a result of 
lower birth rates. The net effect of these diverging trends suggests 
this burden on tho>e wji'o work is not likely to inerea.<?e very sig- 
nificantly as a result of deuiogmphic factoi-s.until the second decade 
or so of'the twenty-fir.4t eentury, when the proportion of the retired 
aged in the populiitiou is e.\i>ected to rise draniutically. 

7. Pui.mk-Agh AVoukkus 

In contrast* the sizable middle cohort (covering those aged 25 to 44) 
hius eneouniging economic nnplications. AVhile the nnnilxM* of new en- 
trants goes dowu, mo.st of the people who it?niain in the lal)or forre ai-e 



ino\in{j into tlie middle, - prime*' age cohort They arq conTsidcred 
•'prime" iKJcauao the\ are uMially regarded a.s ex})enenced workers— 
.^teaih, dependable, nud at the height of their productivity. They also 
exix^nenci^ U\>h une-mploymeiU than other groups. The age group 25 
to 44 l'c)n^tituU'd about -i;> i>ercent of the labor force in 197U ajid should 
i oin|)iKH- [HTcent b\ 1000, Thit; increa.se .should help toV^i?;e produc- 
tivity and economic growth and lower unenipioyment. \ 

IIoue\er, there are some problem^. This cohort has usually enjoyed 
rapid pronlotlon^, with higher wages reflecting accunmlated job ex- 
perience and access to .supervisory [wsitions. In the 1080s, however, 
it.n niembcrs will be .so numerous that competition'for such opportuiii- 
tiob will become intense. As there will be fewer young people to super- 
\ i.se. the numbi»r of ^upcrvisory openings will bo small relative to the 
.nize of t.he prime age cohort, nuis, there may be a .snuillcr wage ad- 
\ antage foi thi.^ group than has historically been the case. The gen- 
^oi^lK^ryduceir 6ppUrtui\TtiBir for- admicement may result in «reuter 
di.-sjai.^faction with work, and perhaps higher mtes of uniomzation 
among this group. 

8. "HUMANIZATION"' OF WoRK 

This lead.^ u.^ to the whole question of work, and how its meamng 
and cluirm ter nia> i lumge. Kei)ort.s repeatedly suggest that large num- 
bers o f workers liie di.s.sati.sfied with the nature and character of the 
work the} are doing. From a third to 40 i)ercent steadily report that 
the) are working beneath their full skills, that they have very little 
responsibility or control over their work or room for creativity. Some 
eompanie.s'and M)uie union.s arc beginning to recognize this problem. 
Important e.\perin)ent.s are gf.ing on at the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the Ford Motor Company with the United Auto AVorkers. 
In the, .steel niilu^ti;\, labor and nmnagement are also taking sinular 
steps- in tnmg to* reorganize work to j)a^^s givater resiH)nsibility 
down to work group.s on the .shop floor. Until noAV, .such efl'orts have 
large!} been fragmented in .siuall company exi>eriments, but tluy could 
deudop into an impoitjmt social nu)vement. The redesign of work to 
take account of the fact that we have a Ixitter educated work force, 
luo.st of which i.sM>mewhal le.s.s fearful .>f a great depression than has 
been thi^ ca.se in the pa.st, and one which is iK)teutiallv much more 
cieatne* roidd be one ol the keys to improving productivity. 

Ilowcven the 'Miumanization" of work in the 1080s and 1000s, the 
.shift of givatci scope and icspon.sibilit} to the worker, and a revamp 
ing of the to pical company authority hierarchy will not occur auto- 
iiiati< alh . Such changes w ill depend upon new attitudes by both man- 
agen\« nt* and la;H)r< a.s well a.s a greater ability to work together on 
workplace and larger economic problems. 
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THE IMPACT OF DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 
OX EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

By K. Forbis Jordan* 
1. Introduction 

III roiitra.^t to other .social .service programs, the governance j-ys- 
tem in the Tniteil States ha.s resnlted in education being a State rc- 
slnm.sibility. a lonil function, and a Federal concern. Tni.s structure 
places State go \ c r n i n cn t s be t wee i i JiluL-Fcdeml gaverni ncirt and tire" 
iTTtTiahleltv en of cilucMtional progranus aiul .services. With few excep- 
iion>. Federal prograiu.s inu.st rel> upon State and local goveriuuents 
for the actual coiuluct of educatiomd programs and services, 

Hi.stoi icall\. two approaches ha\e been taUen to iniploinent Federal 
polic> in cdut ation. The ''carrot" of categorical aid has been used to 
eueouiagc educational in.^titution.s to .start .specific actiNities or pm- 
*^rains. 'I'lie "stick" of legislation. regulation.s, or court deci.slons has 
i>een u.>ed to change the method of operation in educational 
institution.s. 

Basically, Federal funds have been used to supplenuMit State and 
local efforts. In contra.st to some other program areas, the Federal 
n.scal effort in education has been relati\ely numir: Federal funds for 
elementary and secondary education compri.se about 8 lii^rcent of the 
total sfKMiding; for higher education about L") percent : aad for voca- 
tioim I education less than 10 percent. The.sc Federal efforts take dif- 
ferent forms. Fund.s for Noeational and elementnr\ and .secomlary 
education are u.sed to conduct identifiable programs. Federal funds 
for higher cduiation pnn ide grants and loans to .students^ with lim- 
ited funds for research and institutional developnuMit. 

2, Dkmooh.M'hic Chan'cks an'd Tiikiu Possuuj: Imiwci's 

A.s one contemplates the next two decades and considers the pn»dic- 
tiou.s of increa.sing unit costs for educational .scr\i( en and the political 
ijuplicatioUs of the changing age compo.sition of the popiUatiou, cdu 
cation will likely find it.self engaged in a serious competition for 
funds among \amous .social services. The dramatic enrollment gro\Nth 
of tlii^ l!>r>().saml lOOOs i.s not predicted for the remainder of the century. 
In fact, demographic project ion.s show a decline in tlu* a'ge groups 
t\picall\ .M'lyil by cduiation program.s. HoNNcver. denu)gni])luc pro 
jectif>n.s do indiiafe that elch»entai\ .s<'hool enrollnient?> will be^in to 
li^e^ilightl^ iti the iniiMOHO\s. Thi.s is due prinuirily to an increase 
in the nuiu)H'r\of women in the child bearing age cohod children of 
the i)ab\ IxnMU , reac hing nuiturity- rather than an increa.se in the 
i|UiidH'! ()f cbihbui boni to (ach woiuan. Other demographic ireiuls 

•.Sonlor specialist Educfttion, ConRrcuIonal Ueaearcli Service. 
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suggest several paradoxes or points of conflict that have potential 
iiaplic&tioriS for educational policy. 

Fu-bt, the inereabc in the number of single-piuxMit or two-wage- 
earner families will contribute to increasing pressures for child care 
berviiieb at tlic preschool level and extended day uiib supervision for 
sc!iuc)l-agc children. Tlie^c preb.surcs will come at the same time that 
tax and expenditure limitations will be forcing budgetary cuts in 
MK ial t>er\ici|b and i-ecreiitional prugranib. Parent witn smiicient in- 
come can piirchabo services from the private sector, but others will 
not have the ebonomic power to make this choice. 

Second, even though the population of the inner cities is declin- 
ing, the remaming citizens often requiro^^ sorA^iceST- 
(;itiebJcnulJi^^ population and 

Tmnuiit} }outh. Tln:> hiUcr gioup conbtitutes a major employment 
problcni. Thej cither arc not in bchool or are performing below the 
expected level, and tiiey are more lively to he culturally Ueprived and 
non-Enghbh bpenkmg. Con&cqiiuntlV, even though school enrollments 
ntii} be declinmg, costs may not d^ine because of the high cost of 
ailcc|uate edutatu^n programs for the ''high needs^' student popula- 
tu>a and the nnpacl oi mllation. Older cities have the additional 
problem of a declme in available resources because of a shrinking 
tax base. Thebc .school distrietb with tleelining enrollments find them- 
selves viotiim/.etl b} one of the tratlitional myths of sehoo! finance— 
a mntaiy mcieaae in emollinent i-Cbults in a unitary increase in costs 
with the abbumetl logical corollary that a unitary deerease m enroll- 
ment will result in a unitary decrease ip costs. As the paper by Paul 
(Tin&burg aptly illuhtiates, this may not be the case for deelinmg en- 
lolimentb, I iban .^cliool iimmce problems have been farther compli- 
raied t)y the .m liool tmauiv property tax reform movement; it onen 
hab worked (o the disadvantage of the cities becaUbe of their relative 
wealth and the Mualhr piopoition of their sc'iool-age population m 
the pubhc bchool.->. This milates the measure of fiscal ability per pub- 
In- .school pupil. 

liiird, the emcigence of energ} boom towns m previously lovv-popu- 
hiteil aieas may n'M^t in prcbbure.s for programs like Federal impact 
aid on a bhort-teiiu basis, to compensate for the delay between the tune 
that faiiiilies ariive and revenues are available from taxes on the 
new iiuhistrv or iie\vl}-construutetl resiliences. Increases in State 
fimdb for ediiiatioi) lo the locality arc not likely to be sutlicient to pay 
the lull cost of educating the additional children. 

Koiii ill. even though (he rate of growth for overall school eiiroll- 
ment.^ ma} luive declined, some' jurisdictions find theni.selves con- 
fromtMl svith euiaatioiml piol>ieiu.s of even greater magnitude, llie 
im im-vin;: iumiiIm-iv of iion-Kiij^liMi ^I>eaking children and tjie inHiix 
oE ivfu^iir^ fioin aieas Mii h a.^ Cuba, Vietnam, and Haiti resrlt in 
m-Im)(»i mvtnetN basing to provide special high-cost horvices nnd pi'O- 
«riatn^. i.aii'^uaire iiiul eultmal diUVivnce.s interact in a inamiei\that 
Tntrr^ the uapaeted m liou] tllMnet^ lo operate multiple pi'ogrhms 
when other dL^tlat^ eau cumlnue to provide traditional and less coi\ 
p!e\ edut at innal pi o;xrain...' 

Fifth. e\en tliun^di the t \ pieal age group for higher cdiieati()i| may 
be* Nta))le oi deehiunir* bi^diei education enrollment.^ may inerea>e with 
an mllux of letuee^ .nul middle ageil pei>o:u compu ting an inter- 
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ruptocl coll(»/(iftto education or pursuing avocational interests. As in- 
stitutions respond to this doiniind, pressures will mount for greater 
institutional flexibility in program olFerings and scheduling. Feestruc- 
turcb \m\y have to he revised so that students pay the full costs of vo- 
cational coui'ses, but institutions may expand the current practice of 
permitting s(»nior citi/.en.s to enroll i\i no co^t or with reduced fees on a 
spiice-a vAilahle basis in regular classe^s, 

3. DKMom LUiii4^-4C^^^o \% A. s - i> ^^yo>Hics 

Tlu' interaction of thci-.e tleniographic de\elo2)ments with economic 
and technological chaugch may force u critical exauiination of the 
manner in which hchuol^> uj^eratc. Interest in energy conber\ation. de- 
clining cnrulhucnt.^, competition for finuls, and cheaper technology 
may contiibutc to changcvs hi educat'on and schooling. \Vill the tradi- 
tional fi\e-(hi} >cho(d week be maintained with ^choolb al.so serving a 
>ecundar\ role as cu>t()dial institutions, or will learning and the edu 
cational proce.-s change to piouiot^j incroajsed Ubc of Jiome-ba.sed 3du- 
cation, ^uch as home coinputei^s, video cassettes, and cable television? 
lC\cn though huch changes mi^ht disrupt tjuditional lifestyles and 
raise questions of how to provide day care for two-earner families, 
pressures for energy^ conservation ma> j^jromoto these and other simi- 
lar adjustments, 'lax and expenditure limitatiouh for public services, 
^ueh as Propo.^ition 13 in California, may also contribute to the po- 
tential '•educational revolution" as .school oflicials seek to curtail ex- 
penditures. Jiino\ation and creatiNity along the lines hypothesized 
above may emerge out of necessity. 

Provisions of Public Law 94-11:2, the I^dueation for All Handi- 
capped Chihlren Act, and the fiscal impact that iiccoiupanies this 
-tatutc's leiiuirenient of a '*free api^ropriate education" for all handi- 
capped ihihlron mav contribute to society behig confronted with an- 
other dilcmnm will the public schools ])ay the full cost of (nlucating 
and providing maintenance of all handicapped jxTsons irrespective 
of the severity of the handicapping condition or type of care required, 
or should some other public agency assume a portion or all (jf that 
reponsibility? What other options might ho- considered? 

A continuing dilemma will likely revolve around balancing the in- 
terests of ininiinum competencies and educational (piality. During the 
decade of the 60\s, various effoils were made to Increase educational 
opportunities. Compensatory programs were provided for underpri\- 
ile^ed and neglected children. AJiigher percentage** of seliool-age 
person.^ began to stay in school longer. Special programs were pro- 
vided for needy children, but similar efTort.s were not made for the 
gifted and talented. At issue is whether effoi-ts to assure that all stu- 
ilents possess basic survival skills or minimum competencies will 're- 
sult in mediocre development of the most able. 

I. TiiK Fkowjal Eoi.K IX EnucATiox and tiik Foum of An) 

Of all educational areas, demographic changes may impact most on 
higher education. AVhile the traditional age gi*oup fr^mi which higher 
education enrollments usually flow will l>o r>iualler, the demand may 
tonio from other sources women entering the labor force at midlife. 
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retirees, and persons seeking retraining desire different educational 
outcomes. ' 

The debate about tli^ optiimimlfonn of Federal aid for higher edu- 
cation will likely continue — grants vs. loans vs. tax credits vs. institu- 
tional aid. In pOiStsccondary education, the current Federal program — - 
ofl oans and <; i:Mt^i-4^1ac<:^s--e€eR0mic pressures on insututions to re- 
iq)0[ur to student demands. One concern is tliat the institutions may 
neglect certain academic areas because of low student demand even 
though the}^ may be consideixid to be of vital impoitance to the social 
andeconomic well being of the Nation. 

Federal funding for vocational education provides an example of a 
continuing issue over the fonn that Federal aid should take. Support 
to maintain existing programs has been provided for decades. A major 
issue is whether the limited amount of Federal funds should be used 
to support existing programs or to encourage certain Federal inter- 
ests such as equal access and pix)granis for special populations. Con- 
tinuinftjto do both at a low funding level may increase the potential 
Federal' leverage or control over programs, but inay not be enough 
to produce the i^esults desired. * 

Another policy issue is the form tliat Federal funding for elemen- 
tary and secondary education should take. Should funding continue 
in the form of categorical aid for specific programs, or should con- 
sideration be given to a.greater use of the block gi'ant approach that 
would permit st^ites and localities to choose more freely which pxx)- 
gi-ams and ser voices to finance? Some contend that tlie maze of Federal 
programs has become so complex that they do not coiuplement each 
other and actually inhibit the efforts of local districts to provide maxi- 
ixmm services to students. Local school officials complain that plan- 
ning and paperwork requirements have become overly burdensome, 

legislative i*equirements of the 70's concerning mamtenance of ef- 
fort, the .suppli'iueiitary role of Federal funds, and full service levels 
for handicapped childitin assume that educational revenues will re- 
main constant or continue to grow and that proffraius initiated by 
States and localities will not duplicate those funded by the Federal 
government. These aiisuuiptions may not be valid during a period of 
shifting age lompositiou of the population and a reduced rate of 
growth for both the population and the economy. 
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DEMOGRAPHY AND INCOME MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAiMS 



liy P. Royal Shipp* 

L IXTRODUCTIOX 

Incoiuo niaint<»ii.'incc programs constitute the largest expenditure 
category in tho Federal buuget. Sometimes called income security or 
incunm transfers, tlu\se programs will account for some 1{)38t5 billion 
in 19813 — about half the Federal budget. They constitute by far the 
largest share of ^'uncontrollable'' Federal expenditures, because eli- 
gibility and benefits are specified in the law and become treated as 
"entitlenient^" -outside the rejich of the annual appropriations process. 

Although exports diller about the specific areas to be included as 
income maintenance (for example, medicaid and medicai-c are in- 
cluded in the $383 billion figure) essentially these prognims transfer 
tux revenues from those who are working m order to pay benefits to 
individuals and families who are not working. 

l*rognuu beneiito are paul directly to individuals and families, most 
often from tho Federal government. States i>ay benefits in some pro- 
grams w ith the Federal government contributing part of the costs. 
Law:> authorizing these programs establish criteria under \Yhjch cer- ^ 
tain people are eligible or ineligible. In all income mniutenaiico pro- 
grams clemuyraphic factors are important in deteriniiung eligibility 
for lienefits ; lu most prognmis, they are the most important factors. 

While not the only determinants of eligibility for income maintc- 
nance i)rograins, deumgraphic factors weigh -more heavily in programs 
uhose benefits consi.st mainly of cash and in-kind benefits paid directly 
to recipients than in most other programs. In addition to demographic 
characteristics, income determines eligibility for son;e income mainte- 
nance programs— with health being a factor in others. But even non- 
ilemograi)hic eligibility factors (such as income^ are usually coupl^ed 
with a lUmiographic chanicteristic in e.stablishing eligibility. For 
oxam{)le, the Aid to Families with I>ei>endent Children (AFIXJ) pro- 
«rram prov ides i>aynients to low -income families, but mamly to single- 
parent fainilieb n\ ith children. Social security eligibility is determined 
by ag(i and work history, but benefit amount is alfected by average 
earnmgs oM^r time, with lowMUcomo workers getting a larger percent- 
age of their preretirement income replaced by social security benefits 
than do benoliciaries with higher lifetime earnings. , . , 

Tho coniei'stone of the income maintenance system in the United 
States is the Social Security Act of 1035. Although only 10 pages long 
when enacted, compared to 555 pa<?es in the latest ^•amended version, 
the original ju:t contained provisions for Unemployment Insurance 
(IM.), Old Age and Survivors Insurance (OASl), Aid to Families 

*Scnlor SiM'olnlUt In Soclnl r^yislatlon. Confrrt'sslonnl Uesoarcli Service. 
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witli dependent Children (AFDC), and Public Assistance for the 
Aged and Blind, tho forerunner of the current Supplemental Security 
Income Program for the Aged, Blind and Disabled (SSI)^ 

Since enactment of the Social Security Act in 1935, the basic struc- 
ture of the programs has changed somewhat in response to demo- 
graphic, and other conditions. It is likely that programs whose par- 
ticipation and cobt& are largely determined by demographic charac- 
terihtich will continue to cimage in response to demographic chan^ij. 

Tile difficulty of making projections about future characteristics of 
the population should not deter analysts from tliinking through tho 
unplicationb of possible future patterns. While all income luainte- 
mince^ programs will be atfected by demographic changes in some 
ways, the aij>cu^hion here will be limited to likely programmatic im- 
pacts of four importaat demographic changes. 

In recent montlis, social security's finaacial problems have domi- 
nated mpoil^ about this progi ni which traasfers $11 billion to 36 
inillioa beneficiaries each iiioiuh. Action Avas taken only 5 years ago to 
M>l\o £>ocial security's financial problems through the end of this cen- 
tun. In 1077, the C'oagress enacted major amendments Avhich Avould, 
in President Carter's words, ''guarantee that from 1080 to the year 
"^iWy the so<!ial security fund will be sound.'' 

HoweAcr, ftiibsequent Coiigrcsscs have faced continuing financial 
difliculties aiul are currently faced with the likelihood that even by 
combining itisourcc^ of the thi-ce trust funds there will bo insufliciont 
funds to make payments through the middle of this decade. 

Thih shortfall is referred to as social security's '\short-term'' ii- 
nancial probleiiL aiul arises because of advei'se economic conditions. 
The unemployment rate has stayed higher than expected and inci'eai>ec> 
in prices havt» outs t rip j>cd wage growth since 1977. High unemploy- 
ment drains the trust funds because it means that fewer workers are 
pa}ing payroll taxes. Furthermore, since benefits are tied to price in- 
creases while revenues into the system are tied to wage increases, the 
recent excessive «rrovvth in prices relative to wages lias had a substan- 
tial negative impact on tho trust funds. 

These serious short-tenn problems result from policies based on 
ei'onunuc assumptions winch proved to be overly optimistic. While 
demographic conditions also affect .social secuiity costs, demo<5raphic 
cimracteristies are relatively stable and short-run mi.stalculatums are 
infrequent. 

However, there is a second social security financing problem — one 
which all'ect.s the proj^ram in tho long run. The rea.sons for this lon«[- 
term problem are clearly demographic. Of coui^se, tlie extent of tins 
long term financial imbalance ilepeuds greatly on economic {>erform- 
ance, but even a.Nsmning favoi able economic performance (which most 
aNs(ss.smeut^ of the long term do), demographic trends by tlieinselves 
indicate a serious problem. 

Tlli^ long tenn deiaographic ind^alance has l)een iccogni/eil. Rven 
with the optind.stic economic a.ssumption undcM lying the 1077 Social 
Security Ainciuluu*nt.s, a huge financial deficit sliovved up about 40 
years in the future. The fiiuuiciug arrangenuMit.s of tlie 1077 amend- 
ment.^ implied that expeiuUtnies would exceed tax revemie.s starting 
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Curreiitlv, all the demographic ac\vs is **ba(r'' as fur social secu- 
rity is concerned. That is, demographic trends will lead to pressul-es 
for larger social security expenditures and, smaller i-cvenucs. In parti- 
cular : 

/. The decline tn thi blvth rate.—lw 1800 an average of 8 children 
were born to each w oman who survived to the age of 44. After 1800, the 
bii-tli rate foil steadily until World War II. Immediat^ily after the 
war, the biilli rate rapidly increased 60 percent to a peak in the lato 
lOnOs. Then in the next 20 years, the birth rate fell agam, this time, by 
half. Today the birth rat<jof 1.7G children per woman is below the rate 
of -2.1 children i)or woman needed on a long-term basis to jivnlace the 
current populatiim. The decline in the birth rate may mean there will 
bo fewer \Norkei's in the future to support retirement programs. 

2, liUlremcnt of the haby-booni generation. — At the beginning of 
the 20tli century, \: percent of the U.S. i>opidation was 65 and over. 
To<lay, this gi-oup has grown to 11 percent of the population and, when 
tho baby-boom generation retires early in the next, century, the per- 
ccnUige of the population age 65 and over may double again, reaching 
22 percent about the year 2033. The lon^-run consequences of a declin- 
ing birth rate and an incrcjusing propoition of retirees will include put- 
ting a gix^at strain on pay -jus you -go retirement systems such as social 
scHJurity. 

J. Decline m mortality mto.--Averago life expectancy in the Unit<»d 
States rose from about 47 yeai's in 1000 to almost 60 years in 1030. 
Hy 1050. life expectancy was 68 yeai-s and during the last decade 
mortality rate^? have been rapidly falling, primarily due to new break- 
throughJi in the treatment of heart disease. The increase in life expec- 
tam ics is particularly striking for women who, on avenige, live 7 year^ 
longer than men. The Buroau of the Census has predicted tliat today's 
lifo expectancies— al)out 73 yeai-s-^will be increased by 2.7 years for 
men aiul 4.0 years for women by the year 2050. 

Increases in early retirement.— 1\\ 1800, 68 percent of all American 
men aged 65 and over were slill in the labor force— either working or 
looking for work. By 1030, this percentxige had declined to 54 percent 
and 1)> 1955 was down to 37 percent. In 1976, under 20 i)ercent of men 
over age 65 were in the labor tom\ This dexjline in labor force partici- 
pation rates is largely attributable to retirement prognuus tliat i>ennit 
worker.s to retire at ^)rogressively younger ages. While theiv is some 
e\idenci\ that economic pressures caused by inflation and better health 
luu o stabilized this ti;end, it remains cIclm* that many workei^i prefer to 
ret iro as early as possible. 

Thn conihinatiou of these demographic factors saggest.s a bleak loug- 
lei in actuarial futuro for social .security. This is best ix)rt rayed by com- 
paring tho projected IUiml>cr^ of workei-s paying taxes to the number of 
retirees recei\'ing benefits i)aid foi by the taxes of those workers. This 
ratio was 5 to 1 as rccenily lus 1060, now it is 3 to 1, representing the 
nuit uvity of the social security sy.steni. Tho system hius maintained this 
:i tf) 1 rat io dui ing all of the 1070s and it is expected to remain i-elatively 
stable, inoivahing oidy slightly, for the next 30 yciirs. However, about 
2010, as tho baby-boom generation logins to retire, the ratio declines 
sharply, rejiching 2 to 1 hy the year 2030 and maintaining that level 
until tho mi(l-21st Century. (See chart 1.) 
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CHAKTI 

Number of OASl Beneficiaries Per 1 00 Covered Workers. 
1960-2055 




While the number of elderly will be much greater as a percent of the 
total population as demonstratetl by these ratios, the ncrcent of the 
nonworking dependents who are younger (school-age and younger chil- 
dren) will be lower. This may enable some resources which forinerly 
had been devoted to the young to be used for suppoit of the elderly. 
However, for t\\:o reasons it would 'be unwise to count on such a 
solution: ^ , 

1. Kesistance to cutting back on expenditures on the young may 
develop even though thei^e ai-e fewer of tliem. (For exainple, student/ 
teacher ratios can become smaller and/or schools can bo directed more 
toward adult educ.ation.) 

2. Estimated expenditures per capita for the elderly are approxi- 
mately threo^ times as great as for dependent children. 

Thus, under the present actuarial projections, a very large dehcit 
exist^s in the social security system for the second cjuaiter of the next 
century. I>eficits in social security are usually described as being a cer- 
tain noaent of taxable payroll. The long-term deficit for the years 2031 
to 2055 is currently estimated at almost 41/2 percent of taxable payroll, 
which would translate into a deficit of around $57 billion per year m 
today's terms. 

The "long-term" Is a long way off, and a mmiber of options are 
available for dealing with the projected trust fund deficit. For exam- 
pie, taxes could simply Imj raised as necessary. On the other hand, deuio- 
graphio conditions could turn out to be more favorable to the social 
si^curity trust funds. If, for example, the biith rate rose or the trend 
vt women entering the work force continued, much of the long-tenn 
pressure couhl l)e i-elieved. Chart 2 shows how sensitive the long-term 
situation is to length of work life. If the trend to early retirement 
were revised and the average age at retirement were raised to 68, most 
of the long-term financing problem would be resolved. 
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2. TiiK I^cuKASI^(^ Piioit>irnox ok Women in tmk Woiuc Foiick 

Om uh^vvvvv hiih noted, "Of all the interwoven developincnts of the 
pobtwMr purioil . . . perhaps none have colored the fabric of public and 
private life at> has the ribe in female labor force participation." Tlie 
>tatihtiefeare dianiatie. The number of working? ape women in the labor 
fone has increased from one-third to one half ni just 30 years. It is 
I'.^tiiimted to increas' even more— to GO percent by 1900. Correspond- 
in«r to thi.^. liming the past &0 years, the proportion of families with 
two workors or more ha> increased from 12 percent to 02 percent. 

These demographic sliifth niay have widespread eflects on income 
nuuntiinunce programs in general. Two specific impacts will be dis- 
cusmhI briefly here. 

The treat ineut of women under retirement income programs — 
particnlail> under .^oiial hecuritj has renntly received considerable 
at tent mn. The benefit structures of these programs, while not ex- 
plicitly diftcriminatoiy, tend to reward certaui types of work patterns 
whiih have been niore typical of men than of women. Most retire- 
MU'Mt income programs \\w designed during the lOJJOs or earlier 
w hen women were nuu h less likely to be in the work foree. Specifically, 
letiniuent income programs provide benefits based on years of work, 
continuity of work, tenure vvitli a specific employer, and salary level. 
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Many women workci*s do not fit these categories, and they fare less well 
in receipt of retirement income benefits. While it is possib e to make 
changes in the programs to be more responsive to women s working 
patterns, any changes which result in great<>r benefits gomg to ccrtam 
Ibcncficiaries must be paid for— either from increases m tases or from 
reductions in benefits to other recipients^r some combmation of 

^'^Tho increasing percentage of two-earner families raises questions 
about the unemployment insurance program. This program was de- 
siimed to replace wages of a worker so that he and lus farnily would 
bo able to survive penods of t<)mporary unemployment wiUiout undue 
hardship. However, those families with two earners do not have the 
same problem if one of the earners loses liis or her ]ob. Under these 
circmnstnnces the family might bo able to get along temporarily on 
one salary. This situation may lead to different ways of thinking about 
unemployment insurance. The Revenue Act of 19T8 brought a part of 
unemployment insuranco benefits under taxable income for the tirst 
time. In explaining tlie reasons for this diahge the report of the Com- 
niitteo on Ways and Means states . . that the present total ex- 
clusion of unemployment compensation benefits paid under govern- 
ment pro'mims tends to create a work disincentive in that it increases 
tlio incentive to remain unemployed, the length of unemployment and 
tlie consequent cost of maintaining unemployment coverage, Ihus, for 
taxpayei-s with other income during the year, the bill subjects to in- 
come t^ a portion of unemployment benefits." Although two-earner 
families aiti not singled out specifically in this provision, they dearly 
meet the criterion of having other income. Future proposals for fur- 
ther changes to strengtlien work incentives in the unemployment in- 
.snrance program could include taxation of all unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. This would strengthen work incentives and could use the 
same rationale of being appropriate in cases wherever the family has 
otlPbr substantial income. 

3. CiiAN'OiNO Family CoMPosmoN 

Domo«Taphic clianges in familv composition could have an impact 
on the "means-tested*^ inco;ne maintenance programs. (These are pro- 
grams such as AFDC niul SSI who.s(5 eligibility and Ixjnefits are )ase<l 
fn part on low income and i-csourcos. As mentioned above, deino- 
pmphic factoid such as ago and family composition also are used to 
deternnne eligibility.) 

The main popuhition group served by the AFDC program are fam- 
ilies with children and only one parent at home. Tlins tlie increases in 
.single-parent families and in teen-age f^regnancies— other thums being 
equal— inorenso the population potentially eligible for AFDC.^ 

The niiml)er of single-parent families has increased from fi.J) per- 
cent of totjil families with children under age 18 in lOGO to 18.9 per- 
cent in 1078. At the same time, the numl>er of oliildron lx)rn out of 
wedK-x^k iloiihletl to over one-lialf million in 1978. The projected ratio 
of total live births out of wedlock to all biHhs inoi»cased from 5.3 per- 
mit in lOGO to Ifi.a ))eiTent in 1078. Xot all single-i)aivnt families are 
eli'nble for AFDC since thev also have to meet the income and re- 
sources tcbt. Current poverty data indicate that these increasing popu- 
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lation groups are more likoly to bo poor than is the population in gen- 
eral. For example, iu 1978 pcreent of the families in the United 
States had incomes low enough to bo considered poor. The poverty 
rate for two-parent families was lower — 5.2 percent. However, 31.4 
percent of female-headed fainMics were poor. 

Trends in the AFDC program are consistent with these demographic 
trends. In recent years the mimber of families receiving AFDC has in- 
creased from 2.5 million to 3.5 million. However, this increase has not 
been accompanied by a growth in the overall caseload, as aveni^o 
AFDC family siice has (lecllned. In general, the AFDC caseload is 
currently characterizeil by jonnger mothers who aitJ better educated 
and wlio have fewer children. The proportion of AFDC mothers who 
are not married has increased from L) percent in 1948 to percent 
in 1977 — again consistent with demographic trends. 

The continuation of these demograpluc trei^ids suggests that the 
present set of welfare progranib needn't be completely reformed smce 
the sy i>tcm is designed to provide support to single i^arent families with 
children. It^does, however, seem likely that there will be nunv pressure 
f'*i the cunvnt yomiger, better educated AFDC mothers of children to 
bo involved in work training and registration programs, to help them 
achieve independence from welfare. 

4. The Tkknd Toward tiik Oldkr Eldkkly 

Demographers agree that one trend which will seriously alTect m- 
luaio mamlt^nance pro^^ram^ i.s tlie incrc-a.^ing nmnber of tlic \cr> old. 
If current demograpluc projections are acc!u*ate, tile number of per- 
sons over age 75 will increase as a proportion of the total population 
and of the elderly population as a whole, hy the middle of the next 
century it is estimated that those over age 75 will increase from 1 per- 
cent at present to around 10 percent of the total population. There will 
be more people over age 75 m the population at that time than there 
ITf e over age 05 now. 

Females make up about two tllrds of the older ehWrly. The poverty 
rate for very old women is also disproportionately high— at 2±(j pei- 
cent. This rate is more than twice that for the ]jopulation as a whole 
and nearly twice that of the very old males. 

These statistics are reflected in the current SSI population. T|][ree- 
fonrths of the a*(ed population of the SSI piogram an* women, and 
a greater than proportionate hhaie of the SSI population coiu^i.sts of 
the very old. 

Some experts point to the plight (jf vcr^ old women, particularly 
chose H\ing alone, a.^^ the most .serion.s poverty problem remaining in 
the Ignited States. The projected expansion of the \er^ old noijulation 
will prompt additional rails for program reform and will continue 
presMU'O on the SSI program to meet the needb of thib rehitiieJy im- 
poverished group* 
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CIIAXGIKG DEMOGRAPHY AND FEDERAL HEALTH 

PROGRAMS 



By Glcnu R. Markus^ 

Clinnging demographic factors in America will have a major, 
though somewhat uncertain, impact on the design and purpog^of 
present Federnl nealth i^rograins. It seems miite clear that the "agnlg'* 
of the population more than any other single factor will pose particu- 
lar challenges for futiiro policy-makei-s in the health ijvea. 

1. CiiAXoiNG Health Problems 

Xot only has life expc«ctancy changed dramatically sinco 1900 — 
from aboub 47 }i»ars at the turn of the century toT2 years in 1975, 
ihoro has nlso occurred a dramatic change in the conce^.itration of 
deaths by age group. Today, about two- thirds of the deaths occur 
among perbon^ 05 nnd oldc&; but, in 1900, those under 15 nccoimted 
for 45 percent' of all deaths and those Go and older for only 17 per- 
cent, f . * 
AcronjLpauying thi^ longevity Wwm^ has also occurred a major 
^ohangii in tKc cause^f illness within American society. Infective 
and comnnuu<ntUle<u.->cabea were the major causes of illness and death 
in tJie population of 191)0. Smallpox, diphtheria and hookworm, vir- 
tually unseen tmla), wore among the major scourges in the nation 75 
\earsago. And the parasitic and infective di.seases that accounted for 
about oujvthird of the total illness costs of that by<;one era have 
dropped to about two percent or less of the total tochiy. Similarly, 
difeoahos of the respiratory system have ah^o declined in relative iin- 
portanro. Toilay. amj for 'the foreseeable future, we will face the dis- 
eabes and chronic conditions of the aging i)rocess and longevity; the 
diseases of the circulatory system; the various neoplasms (cancel^) ; 
and mental disorders. » ' , • 

It is tJie ^*grnying * of America, then,^that clearly repivsenth a prior- 
ity area for attention by future Congresses in the area of health. 
Tliere are also other forces that will have progiain coiisequences in 
the health field. These include changin^ypopulation dispersal pat- 
terns and changes in the composition and organization of the, family. 

However, in order to assess the impact of denfo{>raphy on Federal 
health programs, it is important from the outset to recognize that 
the relationship of Mich pro-ams to the "health status" of people is 
often quite tenuous. Most major Fedend health prograrnfj tlijit wo 
now have in place, or are-now hein*? discusseu in Congress, ha\*e a»s 
their central objective not the promotion of health in America, but. 
rather the eronomios of the health care industry and the economic se- 
curity of the citizenry that seeks help from this industry. 
*Sp€c!aIUt In Healtb. Conffressloaal Rwearch Scrrlce. 
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It is increasingly apparent to many* observers of tlic American 
landscape tlmt improvements in the environment, changes in per- 
sonal life-stvles, and a greater undei^standing of Innnan biology arc 
the significant elements of .improved pcrs6nal and public health 
status. Mark LaT^nde, a former Canadian Minister of Health and 
AVclfare hassiiid it nither well : 

While It l8 easy to convince a i>ersoii In palii to «ee n phy.sleian, it is iio^ easy 
to iret someone not In jmiIu to inodenite insidious habits la the intt^st of niture 
wefi.belnj:. Nor is it eusy to make envlrouuiHital eluuiges which eaase social 
Incoaveiilence \Uien the beucflts of those cliaiigos fall unevenly on the iK)pulation 
.aaa are apparent only over the long term. The view that CanadlUns have the 
right no^ehoose their own polaonMs one that Is strongly held. 

Obvioii^^ly, tlie Canadians are not the only North Americans to hold 

such viewtj. • ^ , . ... i * 

It .seeing intiiitiv^j tliatgood heaUh is proferable to illness; and tliat 
a longer life Is better than a short one. But there are also limits on the 
cxtrnt to which iiuln ichials and coininunities are pi^epared to sacrifice 
(vrtnin immediate pleasurchor indulgences and pei*sonal preferences m 
order to "iviuaiu healthy." There are also I'cal limits on tha willing- 
ness to tolerate incon\enienee or haerifice to promote the same objoc- 
ti\e frtr other>. In our democratic process, therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing tlmt thegoxernment often f(KMisej>.its interest in health program^ 
oinnattej-s other than health per' sc. 

2. Iltui/rii KiN.\N-ciN(! ?KOoa.\Ms .vNi) Economic Six^uiutv 

Thejftost iini)()rtant Federal health progmins, as measured in dol- 
lar teniKs, have as their objective gimranteoing eeonoiuic security for 
certain gnMii>^> against the costs of receiving treatmeuti for illness or 
(lisid)iliU'. M().st (if the Federal hoaltli dollai-s, now and in the next 20 
\eai>. will go to lielp i)a) for services provided to the agi»d and (lis- 
abled under Medicare ; for the poor through programs like Medicaid; 
anil to \ eterans w ithrserv ice- aiul non-service conneeted conditions. 

The **aging of Amei ica" as described earlier in tliis vohuno will have* 
a direct and dramuiic impact on the.se programs. There will be an in- 
crea>c in the demand for ser^iee^ that will reflect the inci-ea.^s in nuin- 
liei-s of older lHH)ple. This, of course, is because the governnuMit InS 
ast>nmed tlu» nuijor linaneinl responsibility for the elderly in America. 
Hut the inv»st luiptntant impact of the (hanging agi» of our population 
will take place In^cau-e of the sharp incivn.ses in the number of older, 
older people— those 75 or 85 yews of age and older. 

The pr(\sent healtli sy.steiu in Ameri(»a has. as its major emphasis, 
tlK *ic!iring * of illm*.^.^ bi coping with the immediate conse(pienees of 
acci(lent.vl)y nu^aiK^ of active inedi(*al intervention. This s^^stem has 
perfoniicaVemarkahle feat^ in dealing with iuf(»ctive diseases* with 
ei)iMKl(rs of acute illness and with some of the trauma that allli(^<s the 
human b()d>, Auh^d hy the most sophisticated technology* our modern 
health pnutitiunei's tmiploy pharmaceuticals* surgical techniques, ra- 
(liol()g\ • and' p^()sth(»^i^ to combat sicknessniul iniur.y. Our health seeu- 
ntN piogram.^ are orient(»d toward linaneingsueh costs of care. 

Shi^fi/tt; front, ''tutr" to ''v(tre\—ii\\iy it is the chronic condition 
that i^ the by-prtKluct of the aging process that will represent the 
uiai(u challenge foi the American health system in the 1900 s and 1h»- 
yond. Can a s^.stoiu that ih org^ni/ed to "cure" the sick change itself to 
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"care" for the ageil, liisablcd Americans of the future? Some observers 
of the present svstein of health care in the United States are worried 
that, as the numbers of elderly increase and their ages also increase, 
so too will the den\and for services that today's health industry may 
not be able to provide. 

For growing nuinl>ei's of aged, a sheltered though perhaps not in- 
stitutional environment may be needed. Will the personal care services 
needed by many of these people be available? Will s\)ch services be 
p^rovided at home, or will the demand for facilities shnilai* to nursing 
homes e.^plofle over the eonnng decades? Will the way in which the 
government chooses to pay for such services shape, as it has in the 
past, the resi>onse by the health industry to these needs? Thea> is 
. probably no greater public policy challenge to future Congresses in 
the hwilth area than the fashioning of an effective, coherent and com- 
passionate long-tenn care system for older people in the yeai;s to come. 

xVs the population ages, the future outlook is one ^ f essentially more 
illnesfe in the society. But there are also many unknowns. Progress may 
be made by the year 2000 toward the reduction of disease in the popula- 
tion, including scientific advances that eradicate or provide cures for 
some of the impainnents that cause long-tem infirmities, such as dia- 
bcteii. But additional scientific progress may also meiui additional 
lengthened but impaired lives, and more rather than less sickness with 
which our society must come to grips in tlio 21st century. 

3. IlKiVLTii Resource Development Programs 

In addition to the Federal programs that help finance the costs of 
pei-honal health s<»rvices, many programs have been enacted by Con- 
gi-ess over the yeai-s to increase the supply and improve the or^aiiiza- 
tion and distribution of health resources such as personnel, equipment 
and facilities. Changing demogmphic factors will l\avo an impact on 
theso programs as well. \ 

a. Health ^nanpawer. --lAo&t current health manpo\ver policies and 
programs encoui-age the training of manpower to staff the acute care 
needs in the countiy. Such policies and progi'ams seem to have little in 
them to encourage students to pursue careers in such areas as geriatric 
nuidicine, the reluibilitative sciences, or in the emotional disorders and 
discomfortui^es of the aging process. Such personnel, already in rela- 
tively scai-co supply, nuiy be hard pressed to meet the future demands 
for their skills in a population characterized by giwing numbci-s of 
older iwple, . . i 

Most pei-son^iel in the health field today are trained f Oi.' service in the 
acute-care .system. How can programs be changed to make careers 
working with older l^eople as interesting anct as lucrative as working 
with the acutely ill ( It will be difficult, tame-consuming, and probably 
expensive, to f ind knd unpart skills needed for the treatment of patients 
who have cln-onic a^d disabling conditions of an indefinite nature. 

6. IJcaJth f(icilUi^—T\iQr(i are similar questions about healUi f acili- 
tie.N and other capital resources that may be requii-ed to meet the m ods 
of larger numbei-s of\pldei\ people. There is already evidence that the 
aicut^-caro hospital sys\em is probably too sophisticated and too expen- 
sive to efficiently provide basic support services for many persons whose 
health infinnitics stem from the natural process of aging. Most of our 
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institutiunft aro center^ of teclmolog}, equipped and staffed for tho6C 
who requim and lan Inni'/it fioni ijitei \ention medicine. Most of the&o 
facilities offer conq)arati\oly little for the chronicall} ill or the dis- 
abled, Who require naich in the way of "car^," little in the way of 
"cure.'' 

Oui lung t4.inuaie facilitie^are a collage of institutiuiib that provide 
a wkh uuige of mi n iuih to jx^rbons with e<|ually wide ranging needs. 
Jji boniecuniinunltit\>, tho waiting li.^ts for placenient in the ^'riglit kind 
cf facility" ciui be extensive. In other conmumitiei), an elderly person 
leniaiiid iii iiii acute care fiicilit} far too long, because Niable altcrna- 
ti\e^, including ^}stcnl& to 5Upi>ort tbe individual lei>s exx>eiisively in 
his own home, are lacking. / 

Even if sufficient manpower and facilities are present, the major 
health can finam^ing program.^ shun pacing foi man} needed »ci \ ice.^, 
Uxauai .-inch i)cr\ Ice^ oft^iu lack a significant acute care health compo 
nent. Kcdirection and lationali/i^tioii o,f the majoi licidth linunciug 
piognuiii: i.^ an ecx^eutial part of, any coherent policy response to the 
jiroblems of jui aging iVinerica. - / 

f\ ( hany'ttuj gtoyraphlc di^ittjlbutiotu -Oh\\o\\^\} ^ i^gii^g i"^ but one 
of thi factoi-s that will confrqnt health policy-maker^ over the next 
two oi thive de( ade^^. The pop^ihition'.s changing pat torn of .setth'ment 
ttlll ladically alter the geogmph}, the demand, and the politics of 
health resquno allocation. P^or some (Miiumnnities, the problem will 
Miutmne tti he Iuade<|uate icy)Urce.^ to meet population dcnuuid. Hut in 
(it her c^>iinnunitieSj the problem in the health (lus in education and 
in othei aiviui) will l>e how t(* jMvterxe basic »s<»r\ice.s while rexlucing 
exce.vi caprtcit}, .^uch a^ clpsiug doUn hosl>itals because of changei> in 
the numbed <*i mix (*f t^ie local population. The declininj^ hirtli rate 
m tho Ignited States ha.s already had a major iuipat^t on many hos- 
pital obstetrical/ peijfatric unit.s.. Imagine the consequences of a 
.^igiuficant disjHi^al (*f i>opulation awa^ from the large nutioixilitan 
areas to smaller metropolitan an 1 ruraF areas. 

In fat ^ fme (*f tfa* maj(a .shortcomings of exiMhig health re.M)un'c 
pn)giam.-* 1.-^ that NieN are ''grow tl oriented. The} luneas their prin 
(ipal purpoM* intMvaM's in the supid} of resource.^, in teinis <»f ihm-sou 
nel or facilities. Changing demogfuphic factors, howcMi, will .stiinu 
lato fu(u^^ Coiigiv^s<s to devise iknd consider new projifram.^ for the 
tuderh reduction of excess resource capacity in particular locale>. 
Though politically unpopular, Constriction is biding and Avill be 
fore ml npoli man} ui ea.-^ of the coui\try, .dimply becau.sc there no haigei 
exists the wherewithal eaniomlcalU to support the ivsourcc ba.s^' of 
an earlier era, \ 

Tho tlui* nui} l>o fa.^t approaching 'when .some of our deinogiaphi . 
4all\ ha.M'd i iiteria for allocating .Xiree health resources hcd.s per 
i,()(M) i)opnlat40n, .so many MDs perU(),00() people- will lva\e to he 
.s.rapfH'd in favor of other criteiia. More regional .sharing of c<?rtain 
highor-cost services nuiy he requlreil, together with a willuigness to 
move tho patients to the resources -rather than the rchources to the 
patient.s. y 

4. J^KXU*i.AToav llK.\i;rn P«(Kn{.\>rs 
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In additioji to the financing and resoi^-ce de\ch>i>ment programs, 
iroveinment is a(ti\el\ involved in the ht\alth ami a.^ a regulator of 
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much ot^Uic ciiviromnent in which we live. Individuals by tliemselves 
cannot guariuuee that foods, dings, cosmetics, medical devices, the 
water supply, and the air are safe and uncoiitaminated. Go^onlInent 
uIm) pui*bue» other •^public" health objectivcb, such as effective sanita- 
tion and preventing the spread of communicable diseases. 

Such regulatoiy programs will be directly affected by some of the 
demographic chiuiges outlined earlier in tins volume. For example, 

the population shitts that will produce the •'boom towns" of tlic 1990s 

and beyond will focus new attention on \arious human and industnal 
waste pi-oblems. In the futui*e, policy -make i*s will have no mspite 
from complex choices between jobs and health, energy nee<ls imd 
liealth, progrefej> and health. Three Mile Island, Love Canal, asbestos 
in the ^>chool^, lead in the paint, and kepone in the river may be only 
the tip of the regulatory iceberg. 

0. OruKK L)KMO(uariiic Factous and FIualtii Pkogkams 

Other demographic factoi*s may have a major impact on health- 
1 elated is. ues. The changing ^Vmerican family and workplace — espe- 
cially with more women than ever before engaged in regular 
einpioj ment ^\ ill have a profound effect on employinent-bubed fringe 
benefit programs, including health benefits. 

Increasingly, the States and the Federal Government arc requiring 
that \anoUb beuetit features be included as part of w^ork-biised health 
program^. Other changes are extending significantly the definitions 
of dependency under privato arrangements to provide protection to 
some individuals in the family who previously have not been con- 
sidered the responsibility of the workplace. Those newly entitled to 
private benefits include some people who might otlievwise look to pub- 
lic aid to help meet the costs of health services— certain dependents be- 
\ond their majority, such as the liandicapped or i-etarded; workers 
and tho dependents of ^\Ol■ker^> who are temporarily between jobs; the 
dependent v ictims of the dissolution of marriage; and the dependents 
of the deceased wage^earner. Many of these developments result 
directly from changing demographic factors, and may thoroughly alter 
the definition of the program responsibilities for members of the 
worker*s family in the future. 

o 
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